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LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


The year 1887 has opened with a 
favorable outlook in all directions. 
While there is general progress in all 
places, and in the various branches of 
the work, there has been a special and 
very rich blessing in several localities. 
This has been the case at Sendai in par- 
ticular, where the awakening first began. 
It was the result of most earnest prayer 
and faithful work. The results are 
known, at present, only in part; but, 
during the month of December, there 
were ninety baptized within the bounds 
of that field and fifty-one more in Jan- 
uary. This is only a part of the num- 
ber that will thus be gathered in. In 
the Province of Toa there is also a con- 
tinued and growing interest in Chris- 
tianity. ‘The church at Kochi was or- 
ganized about two years ago, and now 
has 194 members. Of this number 
twenty-seven were added in December 
and thirty in January. ‘They have been 
supporting their own pastor for some 
time, and are now about to build a new 
and spacious church to accommodate 
the great numbers who come to hear the 
message of salvation. 

During the past few days there has 
been a considerable awakening in one 
of the churches in Yokohama. Nine 
persons were baptized last Sabbath and 
eighteen more have applied to be receiv- 
ed into the church. ‘The recent severe 
earthquake aroused some to a sense of 
their danger, and led them to seek their 
peace with God. 


A young man, who was an infidel 


leader in one of the Tokio schools, was 
sent to prison last year for shielding a 
political friend who had been guilty of 
crime. ‘This serious trouble led him to 
seek God, and his conversion was most 
complete. While in prison he was in- 
strumental in the conversion of a young 
teacher and a doctor, and both of these 
are now efficient workers for Christ. 
He has recently been released, and is 
making arrangements to study theology 
and become a preacher of the same re- 
ligion which he once despised and tried 
to overthrow. 

Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi is one of the 
leading editors and educators of Japan. 
Two of his sons are being educated in 
America, and have both become Chris- 
tians. He has just placed three of his 
daughters in one of the best mission 
schools, where they will be taught a 
knowledge of Christ, as well as foreign 
languages and customs. ‘They are now 
studying the Bible with much interest. 
An advertisement recently appeared in 


one of the Japanese papers in the form. 


of an editorial, in which it was stated 
that a friend of the writer was desirous 
of securing a wife, and the first qualifi- 
cation of all was that she should be a 
Protestant Christian. She should, also, 
be fairly educated, and understand Eng- 
lish. ‘The person who thus seeks for a 
companion states that he is an official in 
the receipt of a first-class salary. He is 
strong, enterprising and active, and 
neither drinks nor smokes. He recog- 
rfizes the equal rights of man, and prom- 
ises never to treat his wife in Oriental 
fashion. 

A young man in Hyuga, who calls 
himself an evangelist, has recently enter- 
ed upon a scheme which shows the 
change in the minds of the people to- 
wards Christianity, while it reveals a 
want of knowledge of even the rudiments 
of the gospel on the part of a professed 
teacher. Some time since, he advertised 
a course of instruction in divinity at the 
rate of two yen ($2) per head ; and this 
was to be followed by baptism at the 
rate of three yen ($3) each. Up to a 
recent date he had gathered together 
about thirty members, and was making 
a fine thing of it in the way of pecuniary 
support. It is to be regretted that the 
people are thus duped, and the reputa- 
tion of the gospel made to suffer by such 
impostors. 

The annual statistics of missions in 
Japan have just been gathered and pub- 
lished. The total number of churches 
is 193, and of these 64 are self-support- 
ing. There are 4,805 scholars in the 
various schools, and 169 studying theol- 
ogy. There are 93 native ministers and 
166 native evangelists or helpers. The 
total membership is 14,815, and the 
contributions for the past year were 
$26,866 (Mexican). 

This is less than the actual numbers 
in all cases, aS some reports are incom- 
plete, and others include only a part of 
the year. The total number of Chris- 
tians (February 1, 1887) must be about 
15,300. Four hundred and twenty-six 
have been reported as added in the 
month of January afone. 

The Greek Church mission in Japan 


is supported by the Russian Govern- 


ment, and has recently received an ap- 
propriation of $180,000 (Mexican) for 
the current expenses of the year and also 
for the completion of a grand cathedral 
that is being constructed of brick in one 
of the most favorable locations in Tokio. 

There are only four or five foreigners 


engaged in the propagation of the Greek | 


faith, and yet the number of reported 
converts is but a little less than that of 
the Protestants. They work almost en- 
tirely through native agencies, and a 
large school in Tokio is conducted so as 
to supply the laborers in the various 
fields. It is very easy to get men who 
are ready to become Christians, or any- 
thing else, for hire, but such teachers 
and the fruit of their efforts are not what 
Christianity ought to produce. There 
are some, however, who seem to be really 
converted, and toshow a decided change 
in their lives. 

A Kioto newspaper contains a para- 
graph to the effect that a large number 
of delegates from the various Buddhist 
sects recently resolved that in future all 
orations and exhortations should be free 
from any attack upon Christianity. It 
was the decision of the meeting that “all 
attacks upon the Christian faith are in- 
compatible with the doctrines of meek- 
ness and submission, as well as_hinder- 
ing to the action of the Government.”’ 


A very talented and energetic young 
man, who has been an active opponent 
of Christianity, has recently become an 
earnest believer, and his example and 
influence has already led several, influen- 
tial persons to Christ. One is a teacher, 
and the other a doctor, and both are do- 
ing excellent work for their Master in 
the community where they live. The 
young man is about to study for the 
ministry, and, together with his accom- 
plished wife, devote himself to the spread 
of that religion which he once opposed. 

H. Loomis, Agent A. B. S. 

Yokohama, Feb. 18, 1887. 


ADMINISTERING CHIDING. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


When we are convinced that an ac- 
quaintance of ours has committed some 
error and persists in his wrong doing, 
and feel that it is our duty to admonish 
him for his fault, and undertake such 
office, we have a very difficult and deli- 
cate task to perform. 


We need to have a clear perception 
of right and wrong in the case at issue, 
and to understand how, and in what 
manner, and to what extent, the right 
hassbeen violated and the wrong com- 
mitted. The value and the sacredness 
of the law broken, and the claim disal- 
lowed, should be by us clearly discerned 
and fully appreciated, so that our dealing 
with the criminal should be on the 
ground of immaculate justice, and of 
unfaltering allegiance to its claim. 


Besides this, there should be in our 
heart an affectionate interest in the of- 
fender, a desire to show him his error, 
to lead him to perceive and forsake it, 
and to lead him back by the hand of 
loving fidelity to the exercise of penti- 


tence and the way of practical reform, 
and to convince him, through all our 
pressure upon him, that we mean it as 


an act of supreme friendship and kind- 
ness. | 

It may be well for us, also, to make 
him understand that we discern the pow- 
er of the temptation that overcame his 
loyalty to right and led him astray, and 
that we appreciate the internal struggle 
of desire and appetite and propensity 
against the voice of conscience, and the 
strength of the passion that won the vic- 
tory. 

Our language of indictment and con- 
demnation should be not harsh and pos- 
itive, treating the offender as a convicted 
criminal, and shutting him up to the 
painful consciousness of his error ; but, 
gentle and tender and sympathetic, as 
though he were an invalid under care- 
ful medical treatment and faithful watch- 
ing and nursing. We may ask his leave 
to tell him what troubles us in his action, 
and use the privilege with the greatest 
tenderness. 

We may protest that, in case of our 
own straying, we should hope for his in- 
terposition to show us our error, and to 
lead us back to the highway of purity 
and right. 

We may show. him that we are not 
alienated from him by his exercise of 
unholy passion, but are brought more 
eagerly close to him, as one would has- 
ten to reach and rescue an acquaintance 
falling into a pool of water or into flame 
of fire. 

It is worth our a devoted study 
how to reach the wandering, and to show 
him the path by which he has gone 
astray, and how to forsake it, and to en- 
ter the path of penitence and duty. 
What should we desire .for. ourselves if 
we were in the wrong, and were sub- 
jected to rebuke, and the answer may 
enlighten and quicken us in dealing with 
a comrade in his transgression, and seek- 
ing to secure his repentance and reform. 

The Emperor of > China has agreed, 
on condition that the Roman Catholics 
would give up the site of their church in 
Peking, which overlooks the _ royal 
grounds, and. so is offensive to the au- 
thorities, to build them a large cathedral 


in another and an elgible location. 


BEECHER’S CHARACTER AND FAITH. 


It cannot be denied that there is in 
our State a deep-seated and widespread 
doubt of the moral integrity of the 
late Henry Ward Beecher. I am 
confident that this doubt is due large- 
ly to ignorance of the facts in the 
case, and to the fact that the general im- 
pression has been gained from unscrupu- 
lous and sensational newspapers. In 
view of this, I call attention to the fol- 
lowing testimonies in his favor. The 
following is by Rev. Dr. S. H. Virgin, 
pastor of the Pilgrim church in New York 
city, a man held in highest honor in 
Congregational circles, It was _ written 
some five years ago. 


in my thought—as true a Christian as 
lives, as pure a soul as thinks, as simple 
and trustful a spirit as God has in the 
world. Learned in the things of spirit- 
ual life, impulsive with the breath of the 
divine Spirit, hating shams and all that 
is false and oppressive, loving the broth- 
erhood, and blessing those that curse, 


use him, such is the man as he shows 
himself to one who differs from him oft- 
en theologically and often on questions 


| of polity, but has never lost confidence 


in the sweetness and beauty of his inner 
life, and whose witness of his tenderness 
and forbearance as shown through years 
of trouble in the ministerial body of 
which he is a member, has often brought 
to mind the example of the aged John 


| saying, ‘Little children, love one anoth- 


99? 


cr. 


of the Rev. Dr. F. N. Zabriskie, editor 
of the Christian Intelligencer, an organ 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. He 
says: “I was summoned to the Ply- 
mouth church Council in 1876, as the 
pastor of the old Saybrook church, 
Conn., without any previous personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Beecher. I confess 
that I went there with a troubled heart 
and opinions somewhat unsettled ; and, 
in order to hold myself entirely free from 
pressure or obligation, I declined to ac- 
cept hospitalities or traveling expenses 
at the hand of the Plymouth church peo- 
ple. But I left the Council firmly per- 
suaded (as were all who attended) that 
Henry Ward Beecher was not only un- 
justly accused, but that he was one of 
the noblest, and, in this matter, one of 
the saintliest souls which the grace of 
Christ had moved and moulded. | 
Permit me to quote a passage from 
the full exposition of his theological views 
made, in 1882, before the New York 
and Brooklyn (Congregational) Associa- 
tion, for the benefit of those who do not 
think that, latterly, he had enough of 
Christianity in his belief to save him. 
Few men have been reared in the midst 
of such theological contention as was 
Mr. Beecher. East and West, among 
Congregationalists and among Presby- 


and praying for those that despitefully 


The other testimony is from the pen 


‘Such a one is Henry Ward Beecher | 


terians, his father was in the forefront of 


the fierce theological controversies of the 
time. Mr. Beecher says: “By the time 
I got away from the theological semi- 
nary I was so sick—no tongue can tell 
how sick I was of the whole medley! 
How I despised and hated this abyss of 
whirling controversies that seemed to 
me to be filled with all manner of evil 
things, with everything indeed but Christ! 
And then on one memorable day, whose 
almost every cloud I remember, whose 
high sun and glowing firmament and 
waving trees are vivid yet, there arose 
before me, as if an angel had descended, 
a revelation of Christ as being God, be- 
cause he knew how to love a sinner ; not 
that he would love me when I was true 
and perfect, but because I was so wick- | 
ed that I should die if he did not give 
himself to me. Before that thought of a 


storation to everything that needed him, 


love and to. serve the all-helping and pit- 
iful God.” ‘My horizon grew larger | 
and larger in that one idea of Christ. It 


Star of Bethlehem, but afterward he seem- 
ed to expand, and I saw about a quarter’ 


not until after I had gone through two 
or three revivals of. religion that, when I 
looked around, he was all and in all; 
And my whole ministry sprang out 

that. 
ing purpose in my mind: Whatever else 
I do not know, this I do know, that men 
are sinful ; whatever else I do not know, 
I do know that men need to be born 
again ; whatever I do not know, I do be- 
lieve that it is in the power of God to 
change the hearts of men; and I gradual: 
ly formed a theology by practice—t 

trying it on—and the things that really 
did God’s work in the hearts of men I 
set down as good theology, and the 
things that did not, whether they were 


I am sure it would be to the advan- 


tage of practicaf Christianity if our min- | 


I bowed down in my soul, and from that. 
hour to this it has been my very life to] 


of the horizon filled with his light, and,’ 
through years, it came about so that 1 
saw about one-half in that light; and it was 


I went in with this general guid- 


true or not, they were not true for me.” 


God who sat in the center and seat of | 
power that he might bring glory and re- | 


seems to me that first I saw Christ as the’ 


isters could trade off each some dozen of 
the works on systematic theology on his 
shelyes, and all that he had gained from 
them, for a measure of Mr. Beecher’s 
sense of the glorious presence and saving 
power of God in Christ. 

The New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion, at the close of Mr. Beecher’s expo- 
sition of his views, declared, without a 
dissenting voice, that Mr. Beecher’s “full 
and’ proffered exposition of doctrinal 
views made at that meeting indicated the 
abs Saye of his continued membership 
in that or any other Congregational Asso- 


ciation. I. M. M. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


. WasHINGTON, Monday, March 7th. 
The forty-ninth Congress has joined 
the procession of the past. It adjourn- 
ed sine die on the 4th of March. It 
has become the fashion to speak of the 
dilatoriness and stupidity of Congress. 
Such abuse is cheap. It might be ex- 
plained that it is difficult for a hetero- 
geneous mass of clashing individualities 
and interests to act smoothly and simul- 
taneously. Other peoples have solved 
the difficulties by divisions, frontier for- 
tifications, and standing armies and 
colossal military budgets. We prefer to 
settle wrangles in our own house, and 
we are wise even in the conceit of our 
foreign neighbors. The only way to 
judge the forty-ninth Congress will be by 
comparing it with previous Congresses, 
and it must be said, in its favor, that 
more bills have been introduced and 
passed by it, more have become laws, 


and more have received vetoes, than in 


any of the Congresses that had gone 
before. Many important useful 
measures were passed, among them 
changing the Presidential succession to 
the Cabinet, regulating the Electoral 
Count so as to avoid disputes, providing 
for one and two dollar paper currency, 


building ‘a new Congressional library, | 
in. forfeited: railroad land’ 


recovering 
grants nearly 50,000,000 of acres and 
restoring it to the public domain, extend- 
ing the mail delivery system to the towns 
with 10,000 population, the Inter-State 
Commerce law, granting land in several- 
ty.to. Indians, the Canadian Retaliation 


bill, the repeal of the Tenure of Office. 


act, the increase of the navy, and pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign con- 
tract labor. ‘The bad measures attempt- 
ed were numerous, but, fortunately, few 
of them became laws. Among them 
were the Oleomargarine tax, the Back- 
bone land grant swindle, the Mexican 
Pension bill, and the Dependent Pension 
bill, which ‘was vetoed by the President, 
The River and Harbor bill met deserv- 
ed failure ; 
money was not needed, refused to sign 


lit. The River and Harbor bill which 


he signed August 6, 1886, made an ap- 
propriation of $14,474,000, and there 
was then a part of the preceding appro- 
priation unexpended. On the tst of 
November last, the Engineer in Chief 
reported to Congress that there was on 
hand for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors $16,636,362. But little of this 
money has been spent, and there was no 
necessity for the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 more. 

It was President Cleveland’s original 
intention to remain at the White House 
during the closing hours of Congress ; 
but, at the last moment, having received 
telegrams from “Speaker Carlisle and 
both Senators and Representatives that 


the District Appropriation bill would 


fail, unless he could reach the Capitol in 
time to sign it, he entered his carriage 
and reached the President’s room, at 


the Senate end of the Capitol, only fif- 


teen minutes before the time that Con- 
gress must expire by Constitution. There 
he and his Cabinet glanced at the bills 
that were brought to him by swift mes- 
sengers, and such as were approved re- 
ceived his signature. e intelligence 


‘that the President was in the building 


spread rapidly; there were not less than 
5,000 people i in the Capitol, and he had 
not been in his room three minutes be- 
fore the police had to form a cordon 
around the door to prevent the intrusion 
of the throngs of people who pressed 
forward to catch a sight of the President. 
The police had a hard time of it, until 
Mr. Cleveland left the Capitol a few 
minutes after adjournment. He had 
had only three hours rest since Wednes- 
day night, but he showed no signs of 
fatigue, and, after returning to the White 
House, he held the usual daily reception 
of visitors in the East room. 


~The Christian which is 
published monthly by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor of 
the First Congregational church in this 
city, is an eight-page paper, size 12xo, 


at 25 cents per annun, or 5 cents per 
“| single copy. 


The March number is just 
out, and is the fifth number of Volume 
Iz It: is well printed’ and well edited, 
and contains much valuable infortnation 
about the work of these ‘societies ; also’ 
much other good, ‘religious ‘reading. 
The office i Is at 


the President, believing the. 


practice. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL IN 
SAN SEBASTIAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM “EL CRISTIANO” OF 
SEPT. 18th, 1886 ; WRITTEN BY 
SR. D. CIPRIANO TORNOS, 
MADRID. 


[it will be remembered that our Board as- 
sists in the support of the school in San 
Sebastian, which is described in the follow- 
ing article: It is peculiarly interesting to 
receive an account of the school from an 
outsider which carries with it an assurance 
of its growth and prosperity, and of the 


| marked impression it is making upon the 


community.] 


In the “Plan of Evangelical Work in 
Spain,” which was published in a recent 
number, our readers will have noticed 
the mention of a preparatory school for 
teachers in San Sebastian (Guipuzcoa). 
As our weekly paper is open to give no- 
tices of any work that may be commu- 
nicated to us, or we may ourselves ac- 
quire by observation, we are now going 
to give some information about this 
school, which perhaps will be of interest 
to many, and to all good evangelical peo- 
ple a cause of satisfaction. 

THE EXAMINATIONS. 

_ We will first tell what we have seen. 
Passing through the capital of Guipuzcoa, 
we improved with pleasure the happy op- 
portunity of being present at the exami- 
nations which were then being held. 

These examinations lasted through two 
sessions on account of the number of 
studies and the extent of examination in 


‘each case. They were the following: 


Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
history of Spain, universal history, geo- 
graphy, reading music at sight, sing- 
ing, exercises upon the piano and or- 
gan, Spanish literature, French and Eng- 
lish grammar, English literature, Bible 
history, book-keeping, theory of teaching, 
gymnastic exercises, drawing and em- 
broidery, as.well as plain sewing. Per- 
haps, reading this list, one would fear to 
see accomplished here the Spanish adage, 
“Fle who tries to do much accom- 
plishes little.’”” No! In no wise. In 
these examinations we saw that much 
had been attempted and much had been 
accomplished. The young girl who, at 
last, obtains her diploma, attesting that 
she has finished the studies here taught, 


{is able not only to talk about them, but 


can dedicate herself to the work of teach- 
ing them. It happens often, unfortu- 
nately, that, in the largér number of 
schools, there is given only a theoretical 
knowledge of these branches, without any 
Here, we saw, however, that, 
without forgetting the theory, especial at- 
tention is given to the practical work. 
We heard many scholars speak in cor- 
rect French and English, and others re- 
cite selections from classical English and, 
more especially, Spanish authors. ‘‘Com- 
parisons are odious,” and for that reason 
we abstain from them; but once again 
we have seen proved what is the current 
opinion in Spain, that in the evangelical 
schools there is more and better teach- 
ing than in the others. The attendance 
was not small, but we could have wish- 
ed, and so we counsel the directors of 
the school, to give greater publicity to 
the examinations, in order that the opin- 
ions that may be held regarding the 
evangelical church may be reformed by 


the knowledge of positive facts. The to- 


tal number of scholars examined was six- 
ty. Of these, three finished their course 
of study, and we had the pleasure and 
privilege of presenting them their diplo- 
mas. Two of these expect to teach. 
The whole number of pupils in the differ- 
ent departments during the year was 
eighty-two. All this we have seen our- 
selves ; no one has told it to us. 


MUSICAL SOIREE, 


But we have seen more which has sur- 
prised us beyond measure, and must 
also surprise our readers. At the same 
time that these scholars prepared for 
their examinations they found time to 
prepare for a_ brilliant musicale soiree, 
which took place the following night. 
We heard played upon the piano such 
classical pieces as the following: ‘Sou- 
venir de Bellini,” Beyer; ‘Andante 
Cantabile,” Mendelssohn; ‘La Favor- 
ite,” by Runmel ; ‘“‘Norma,” by Beyer. 
We heard sung in an effective manner 
the “Tercetino Madre Mia,” by Campa- 
two choruses, by: the Basque: 
poser, Saiz; another for four parts, by | 


~4 Kindel, and. above all the magnificent | 


‘Hallelujah Chorus,” by Farmer, with 
accompaniment of organ and violins, 

Receive then our most cordial felici- 
tations, the senores directors of the 
school, 
scholars and their families, and, lastly, 
the American Board, which, with such 


generosity, sustains this school in San - 


Sebastian at the same time with other 
various works of evangelization in Spain. 


OTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE SCHOOL. 


It now remains for us to give some 
general information about the aforesaid 
school. It was founded in Santander in 
the year 1876, and was transferred to 
San Sebastian in 1881, 
have been some fifty-four different board- 


ing scholars, some of whom have remained 


five years, and as many more day schol- 
ars. The object of the school is not 
only to prepare teachers for spheres of 
usefulness, but to give an ample and sol- 
id education to all those young girls who 
are able to attend, whatever may be their 
plans for the future. The school has 
three classes of scholars—boarders, day 
scholars and free scholars. The board- 
ers must pay according to their age and 
the position of the family to which they 
belong ; but the price is somewhat less 
than in other schools of the same grade. 
We shall not be far from the truth when 
we mention forty cents a day as the 
maximum price. Those who wish to 
study music must pay extra. We have 
said ‘‘according to the position of the 
family,” for, as this is not an institution 
for gaining wealth, but a means of evan- 
gelizing, when a family cannot pay the 
highest sum, making this fact known to 


the directors, they, on their part, will ac- — 


cede to what is reasonable and just. 
Especial care is: given to educate the 
scholars in the life of a well-organized 
house. ‘They are taught to do for them- 
selves toglay what to-morrow they will 


| have to do in their own houses. That 
is to say, they are taught to be good 


housekeepers, not mere senoritas of the 
drawing-room. Scholars of all ages are 
admitted, for, as the whole house of five 
stories is given up to the school, the 
scholars are cared for according to age 
and sex, although forming but one fam- 
ily. The food is wholesome and abun- 
dant—bread, coffee with milk, milk alone, 
or chocolate if preferred, constitutes the 
breakfast ; a good and abundant soup, a 
plate of meat and two vegetables and 
fruit, the dinner ; at night one hot dish, 
with fruit according to the season, forms 
the supper. Every day thé scholars 
must go to walk, if the weather permits ; 
otherwise they play or exercise in the 
house for an hour. When out at walk 
the scholars wear dresses which consti- 


color and make are concerned. At the 
end of the year there are two weeks of 
vacation ; in the spring one week, and in 
the summer six weeks. These vacations 
may be spent at home or in the school. 

The younger children receive great at- 
tention either from the older scholars 
with whom they sleep, or from the 
servants of the family. Neatness and 
cleanliness of person, clothing, rooms 
and beds are the things which receive 
most attention on the part ef the direct- 
ors. In regard to religious instruction, 

it is understood to be essentially and 
eminently Biblical, as the school has 
been founded by a missionary society. 
Every morning before breakfast there is 
family worship in the chapel; and sessions 


prayer. Every evening the children 
have a prayer-meeting before retiring, 
and on Sunday the older girls a meeting 
for mutual edification and prayer. 
Thursday evening of each week there is 
public worship in the chapel. On Sun- 
day there are two meetings, with sermon, 
at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M., besides the Sab- 
bath-school at 3 o’clock. Besides all this, 
there are daily Bible-classes for the whole 
school in sections, according to age. 


On May 2d an excursion under the 
supervision of Rev. Dr. M. M. Gibson of 
the First United Presbyterian, on Mason 


cago, Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. This party is arranged so as to 
enable those who desire to attend the 
meetings of church courts in May, also 
their friends or others: wishing to join a 
party td make the trip East at considera- 
ble less than first-class rates, and besides 
to make up a party of friends, thereby 
insuring all'who join the excursion an 
enjoyable journey East. The rates will 
be the cost of a second-class ticket from 
San Francisco to destination, starting 
May 2d. For further information apply 
to or address the Rev. Dr. M. M. Gibson, 
at No. 107 Mason street, San Francisco. 


The question of high license in the 
retail and wholesale liquor business was 
voted upon at the election in’ Oakland 
last Monday, and was carried by the fol- 
lowing vote: © Retail, 2,693 tO 2,133; ; 
wholesale, 2,551 to 2,173. 


Sanctified affictions drive: us from the 
world to God. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
| includes postage); if not paid within three 


of the year to which you have paid; and if. 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 


) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. | 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Marcu 16, 1887. 


A TOUR IN CHINA-XXI. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


We adopt somewhat a different method 
in canvassing this city from that of places 
previously visited, for we do not sell a 
book upon the day of our arrival, as we. 
have decided to stay another day here. 
But we had not long been seated when 
one of the street officers came to inquire 
who we were and what our business was. 
Chinese cities are usually divided into 
certain districts, over which one of these 
street officers is placed. If anything oc- 
curs in his district, he must report it to 
the yamun. Again, the city authorities 
hold these street officials responsible for 
all that occurs in their district. It is 
on this account that these officers of the 
peace are so anxious that foreigners 
should not remain long in the city, and 
they are the first to suggest to the foreign 
stranger that it is not safe for him to re- 
main in his precinct. Whenever I have 
been urged by one of these officials to 
leave, I have usually replied that he need 
have no fear for my safety, since I dwelt 
in perfect peace. 

EFFICACY OF A PASSPORT. 


It was in this same city of Lim 
Chau, two years ago, that Mr. Taylor of 
the American Bible Society was entreat- 
ed to leave the place as soon as possible. 
He did so because he did not have that 
indispensable article—a passport — 
which would have obliged the officials to 
give him their full protection. After we 
had dined and laid ourselves down to 
rest, another official, with his attendants, 
camé to inquire about us. ‘They do not 
enter my room, and sol am spared an 
inspection; but they inquire very partic- 
ularly from my colporteur who I am, 
what my business is, and where I am 
going—all impertinent questions accord- 
ing to our idea, but not according to the 
Chinese idea of things. My colporteur 
even gives him my name and the names 
of the three men who are with me. I 
thought that that would be the last I 
would see or hear anything about our 
names ; but the next day, when selling 
books, a man stepped up to me and pulled 
a paper from his pocket (the Chinese 
usually have only one pocket, and be- 
cause I have some thirteen or fourteen 
about me, they say that my whole body 
is full of pockets,) and handed it to me 
to read, and there I beheld that our party 
was made the subject of a proclamation 
from the Mandarin of this prefecture. 
Our business was briefly stateg, and a 
warning issued to the people that they 
were not to molest or harm us, as there 
was peace between China and the United 
States. (I suppose if I had been a 
Frenchman, it might have sounded a lit- 
tle differently.) This document was the 
officers’ warrart for giving me that pro- 
tection which I needed, not to be ex- 
hibited unless I was in danger, when it 
was to be shown to the people to take 
warning not to interfere with his authori- 
ty. I smiled as I became aware of the 
contents of the parchment, because I 
knew I should be followed all day by 
this official, and more or less hindered 
by him; and so it proved to be, for when- 
ever he did not wish me to go in a certain 
direction, he always urged me to go into 
another direction; then, too, he would re- 
prove the bystanders if they came too 
near me. I managed, however, after a 
time, to get rid of him, so that for the 
rest uf the day he only followed me at a 
distance. 

HOSTILITY TO FOREIGNERS. 


But the day’s experience fully proved 
to me that it was a turbulent city, 
and one that was very hostile to the for- 
eigner; still, a telegraph line runs through 
here, constructed last year, and after a 
time the people will no doubt become 
accustomed to the foreigner. And yet 
Lim Chau seems to be somewhat like 
Canton, which is always inimical to the 
foreigner. It is strange that it should be 
so, but the people who have seen the 
foreigners tosome extent, and have had 
intercourse with him, are far more dan- 
gerous than those who never have seen him. 
Pak Hoi is only twenty-five miles from 
Lim Chau, where some fifteen to twenty 
foreigners reside, and most of the Chinese 
have no doubt seen some of them; and 
yet, instead of being made friendly by 
it, are rather made worse, and I suppose 
this estrangement is in part due to the 
treatment received by the Chinese. 
Heung Shan City is near Macao where 
kidnapping was formerly carried on. 
Canton has itself a number of foreigners, 
some of whom have no particular love 
for the Chinese, and it is also in close 
proximity to Hongkong, which was wrest- 
ed from the Chinese by the English. 
Lim Chau is near Pak Hoi; but what 
cause the Chinese have against the for- 

eigner since 1877, when the port was 
- opened, I know not; but certain it is 
that no friendly feeling exists between 
them and the foreigners. -It was not 
very long ago when a captain of one of 
the English gunboats and Dr. Lowry, on 
the custom’s staff in Pak Hoi, were riding 
home from a short journey which they 
had taken into the country, when, enter- 
ing a village they found it blockaded at the 
other end, and as they turned their horses 
to retrace their steps were attacked by 
two men with knives in the form of a 
sickle fastened to long sticks. The Doc- 
tor scarcely escaped with his life, for one of 
the men, with a true aim, swung his 
knife in front of the Doctor’s neck, and 
it was only by a dextrous movement on 
the latter’s part that he escaped being 
beheaded ; the second blow, however, 
was more effectual and inflicted a wound 
in the Doctor’s shoulder. The result 
was that the villagers had to pay a large 
sum of money for their reckless ‘deed ; 
but what is more singular than anything | 


else is that when the. mandarins__pro- 
ceeded to the village where this atrocious 
deed was done, every one was already 
aware of their coming, and a ceftain 
man pointed out who had done the deed; 
but the Doctor’s keen eye saw no resem- 
blance in his countenance, which disap- 
pointed the mandarins somewhat, as they 
supposed they had secured the right man. 
Whether the Catholics in the vicinity or 
some other thing is the cause of their an- 
imosity, I do not know, but the frequent 
outcries of “Strike him!” “Kill him!” 
that met my ears warned me that there 
was an ill feeling against the foreigner ; 
still I pursued my way in selling books 
without molestation. The people bought 
very slowly, but, amid discouragements, 
we persevered until we had disposed of 
two hundred different kinds of books. 
It was one of those hard days in book- 
selling, when nearly every one looked 
askance at you, and had no friendly 
word to say to you. 


CHINESE THEATRICALS. 


In my rambles through the city I 
found a theater, and the actors in the 
midst of a scene where love seemed to 
have a prominent part. A woman ap- 
peared dressed in her elegant style, with 
small feet-—I say a woman, for so it 
seemed to me, but it was undoubtedly a 
man, for the female characters of Chi- 
nese plays are usually represented by 
men. Her voice was unnatural, and 
though otherwise she appeared and act- 
ed like a woman, still the voice betrayed 
her, as it was not at all like a common 
woman’s voice. It is always a distress- 
ing and disgusting sight to see one of these 
women, whether real or unreal, forthey are 
bedaubed with such a quantity of paint that 
instead of improving their appearance 
they really disfigure themselves, and spoil 
what good looks they may have. I stopped 
to watch the acting for a little while (is 
that going to theaters?), and then went 
away not much benefited, for I could not 
hear what the actors said, even if I could 
have understood what they said. The 
mandarins and nobility had a stage 


the progress of the play, but most of the 
people stood, for the crowd was too 
large to find seating-room for all. Our 
American actors would no doubt have 
considered it very poor acting, and the 
whole scene would have disgusted them. 
The dresses and clothes worn on this 
Occasion were not of the very best, and 
everything about them looked more or 
less shabby. I turned away from the 
scene and continued my work for some 
time, and, as I again came into the vi- 
cinity of the theater, I commenced to 
speak to the people about God and his 
relations to us, and the way of eternal 
life. ‘The day had been an unusually 
trying one, and I felt moved to tell 
them their true condition before God. 
They listened for a little while, at least, 
quite attentively, and stopped their cries 
of “Kill him!” Yet there was some 
one in the crowd to commence the cry 
again as soon as I turned away; yet what 
I had said only aided me in selling some 
more books, which is very often the case 
when selling books. What a city full of 
bustling women this is! Lining both 
sides of the narrow Chinese streets, they 
are seated behind their. wares, and ready 
to sell to every passer-by. They are not 
frightened at me as I pass by, but gaze 
at me without fear. Usually, when I 
come too close to a Chinese woman, she 
darts off like a wild roe, and of course I 
have to smile. Everywhere they have 
large feet, and yet it is sad to think that 
they are not very moral! Lim Chau city 
probably contains some one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, or that number, 
at least, is at some time during the day 
in the city. It is the largest city that we 
have visited on our journey, and, as us- 
ual, has far exceeded the limits of the 
city proper. During the whole night 
may be heard the watchmen in their 
rounds, beating off their different watches 
by so many strokes on their gong. I 
lke to listen to it, for it tells me what 
hour of the night it is; still, to a wakefu! 
person, it would be anything but pleas- 
ant. 
WHEELBARROW TRANSPORTATION. 


But we must not tarry, and so hasten 
on to Pak Hoi (the Northern Sea), the 
end of our proposed journey. If one 
had never seen anything of the Chinese 
or their customs before he would say 
that it was a country of wheel-barrows, 
with men and women riding on them; 
for, during our whole journey we met, 
not only men, but even women, sitting 
astride this famous wheel-barrow, so 
much used in this section of the coun- 
try. The level and hard roads that are 
found here favor the wheel-barrow being 
used so much, since otherwise it could 
not be used so well. Whenever they 
come to a hill or difficult part of the 
road the passenger is obliged to de- 
scend his steed, entirely made of wood, 
and walk up the hill or over the difficult 
place; and the gentle sex is obliged to 
do this as well as the men. I preferred 
walking to being jolted about on this 
wooden instrument. The numbers met 
with indeed indicate that there is a very 
large traffic going on between Pak Hoi 
and Lim Chau, and that the communi- 
cation between the two cities is consid- 
erable. 

THE DESIRE FOR HOME NEWS, 


It is Saturday as we approach the 
dim outlines of this open port, of which 
we had heard so much, afid which, at 
last, we are approaching. We are long- 
ing to hear what the outside world is do- 
ing; home news we, indeed, cannot 
have, but the relations between the dif- 


then, likewise, we long to know whether 


pall our Hongkong friends are still alive 


erected where they could sit and watch. 


ferent nations may at least be learned ;' 


or among the departed. This deSire to 
know the news may seem to those who 
have never been shut off from communi- 
cation with the outer world strange; but 
it is, notwithstanding, a fact in the ex- 
perience of all those who have tried it; 
and one of the first questions asked 
after seeing a foreigner is, ‘‘Are all still 
alive?” What unsolved questions arise 
in the mind during the first moments of 
suspense when one is about to hear 
something he has not heard, and dreads 
that it may be unpleasant news. And 
so it was in this instance. As long as I 
had no means of ascertaining the news, 
I contented myself with the thought that 
all was right; but when we neared Pak 
Hoi a host of questions arose in my 
mind as to what the actual state of my 
friends was, and whether there was not 
some sad news awaiting me. The plain 
over which we pass is composed of sandy 
soil, and is not very productive. Beans, 
sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, millet and 
corn are almost the only products seen 
growing. It is too near the great ocean 
to have a rich and fertile soil. But we 
near the city, and one of the first objects 
is a large, two-story brick house, over 


which the flag of the ‘‘Commissioner of 


Customs floats; and, as we turn in an- 
other direction, we observe the Chinese 
flag floating proudly over the Custom 
House; still looking in another direction, 


we see the flag upon which ‘the sun 


never sets”; it is the British flag, and 
reminds us of home far more than the 
long dragon flag. How the sight of 
these. few foreign houses fills us with joy, 
and what a relief they are to the sight 
after looking so long at Chinese houses, 
some of which are no better than adobe 
houses, and some, again, are only straw- 
thatched hovels. : 
CHINESE ARCHITECTURE. 


The good Chinese houses are usually 


built after the same model; and there is no | 


variety in their construction, so that they 
present rather a monotonous spectacle. 
They are only one story high, and cover- 
ed with tiles always in the same way. 
The dwelling-houses are about fifty feet 
long and twenty or thirty feet wide. On 
the ridge of the roof is a peculiar-shaped 
ornamental board, and this is in brief a 
description of all houses. ‘The house is 
divided into two or three apartments 
which answer for sitting-room, sleeping 
apartments and kitchen. The stores 
are usually built somewhat differently, 
and sometimes one of these will be eighty 
to one hundred feet long, whereas only 
twelve or fifteen feet wide, two to three 
roofs covering the whole. It need not 
surprise any of my readers, then, when I 
say that the sight of a few foreign hous- 
es filled me with pleasure in being once 
more where the traces of white men are 
seen. | 
LIFE IN A FOREIGN PORT. 


As I here look over the long wide 
harbor, my eyes also discover two or 
three steamers, which are a pleasant re- 
minder of the many that are continually 
seen in Hongkong. In my pocket I 
hold a letter of introduction to Dr. Low- 
ry, who is the doctor for the customs peo- 
ple and foreign community here, and it 
is the most natural thing for me to call 
upon him first. It is past one o’clock 
as I introduce myself to him, and he 
with the usual English politeness asks 
me whether I have had my tiffin. I can- 
not say yes, for tiffin has been a thing 
unknown to me upon my journey, and 
so I accept his kind hospitality and eat 
once more after the English style of 
courses, and here I spend three days very 
quietly and pleasantly, and in that time 
became acquainted with nearly all the 
foreigners, of whom there are only eight- 
een, including two married ladies. Sever- 


al of the men, however, have Chinese 


wives, and a number of eurasian chil- 
dren thus grace the fireside; but Chinese 
is the only language spoken. And 
among these eighteen are some eight na- 
tionalities represented. Here is the 
proud Briton, and as usual leadsin occu- 
pying the positions of trust and honor. 
America has two representatives, one of 
which has a Chinese family. Germany 
is represented by one business house, and 
also has some on the customs staff. 
Then my host is from Ireland, and the 
telegraph line constructor a Dane, while 
Norway has also a representative. Verily, 
this is a picture of life in a foreign port, 
and pardon me if I allude to it some- 
what. Each life has a history, and some 
of these persons could tell marvelous 
tales if they were to speak freely of the 
past. 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH CONSULAR SERV- 

ICE COMPARED. 


But in speaking briefly here of some 
of the principal characters, I can 
do better than  com- 
mence with the British Consul, and 
the very name almost suggests a com- 
parison between the American and Brit- 
ish Consular service, very much to the 
detriment of the former. In the Ameri- 
can system of government the Consul 
can only be sure of his position for four 
years, and hence can never become ac- 
quainted with the Chinese language ; 
and all that he does must be done 
through interpreters, which in China is 
not the best mode of carrying on com- 
munications, for, the Chinese sometimes 
interpret what is said, and sometimes 
they do not. The same thing holds true 
in letter-writing and general interpreting. 


The English Consul has a long course of | 


training in the foreign service, is acquaint- 
ed with the Chinese and their language, 
and thus is not at the mercy of some 
misstating interpreter ; and it is for this 
very reason that the British Consul is 
held more in respeet than the American 
by the Chinese themselves. _OQur Con- 


‘sul at Peking can never influence the | gs tistaction guaranteed. Hay-and grain for sale. 


Chinese Govermment as muchas the 
British, merely because the latter is a 


man of experience in Chinese diplomat- 
ic affairs ; whereas the former must first 
learn.-his duties, and after he has 
learned a little how to work, he is re- 
moved from office. Civil service reform 
is sadly needed in our foreign Consular 
service... Let-us not pride ourselves that 
we have the best government, etc. There 
are many things that we can learn from 
our proud cousins across the sea; even 
Germany can teach us a few lessons. _ 


FABLES. 


By Charles P. Nettleton. 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE LION. 


An elephant and a: lion were hunting 
one day, when the elephant slipped and 
fell, breaking his leg. The lion did all 
he could to ease the pain, and then, to 
obtain assistance, left him. While he 
was gone a tiger came and attempted 
to kill the elephant, but was prevented 
by the lion and his companions, who 
returned just in time to kill the tiger, 
and thus save the elephant’s life. ** Now, 
if you had not left me when I was in- 
jured,” growled the elephant, ‘the tiger 
would not have dared to attack me and 
injure me ashe has done. A nice friend 
you are!” ‘ Ungrateful beast,” return- 
ed the lion, “‘do‘you not see I left you 
for the purpose of getting aid and taking 
you home? But, if you feel that way, 
you can get home as best you can.” 
The lion and his companions then left 
the senseless elephant to his fate, and, 
while he was slowly hobbling homeward, 
he was again attacked by a tiger, and 
this time was killed. 

Mora.t.—The ungrateful must expect 
to reap the fruit of their ingratitude. 


THE DONKEY AND THE HORSE, 


A donkey was once braying very loud- 
ly when a horse in an adjoining field 
asked him what he meant by making 
such a racket when it was of no possi- 
ble use or benefit. ‘The donkey replied 
that he wanted to do it, and was going 
to do it, and it was nobody’s business 
whether he did it or not. The horse 
advised him to cease making such a 
noise, or he would suffer for it; but the 
donkey’s only reply was to bray even 
louder. After standing the noise for 
a week, his owner declared that he should 
be sold to the first purchaser, and in 
three days a man who wanted him to 
haul coal in a deep mine bought him, 


The work was too hard, and in a month | 


the donkey was dead. a 
Mora..—Those who never take advice 
are they who most need it. 


THE EAGLE AND THE WREN. 


An eagle was one day on the top of a 
mountain near his nest when a wren set- 
tled on the branch of a neighboring tree. 


The eagle eyed the tiny creature with 


contempt for awhile, at last saying: “I 
really wonder, now, what you were made 


for! You are so insignificant and weak 


that it is beyond my comprehension 
what the use is of such a miserable little 
creature. Now, just look at me; I am 
strong, and can do something. I can 


outstare the sun, and fly for hours with- | 


out stopping, and even cause human 
beings to be careful how they leave their 


only a wren.” 
made me as well as you. He enables 
me to live and enjoy life like all his 
other creatures, and so he must havea 
place for me to fill. I do what I can, 
so do you ; and nothing more is required 
of either of us. I may be only a wren; 
but you, by your very size, are subject 
to more dangers than I.” The eagle 


deigned no reply, but flew away over 


the plain, and was soon lost to sight-; 
while the wren, grieved at the eagle’s ar- 
rogance, returned to her occupation. 
Soon she descended to the valley, and 
suddenly was startled by the report of a 
gun some distance off. Happening to 
glance up into the sky, she saw her 
friend, the eagle, falling to the ground. 
He had been shot, and when he struck 
the earth was almost dead, but lived 
long enough to say to the wren, who had 
hastened to him: “ Ah! it would have 
been better for me if I had been a wren, 
rather than an eagle ; you are so small 
you may live a long time.” Death 
came then, and the wren was grateful 
indeed for being so small. 

Mora..—Art thou poor and humble 
—“only a wren”—rejoice; for thy 
temptations and trials are fewer than 
those of the rich and the great. 


THE ANT AND THE BUG, 


An ant was one day carrying home a 
bug she had found when she came to a 
log which obstructed her pathway. In- 
stead of taking part of the bug over at a 
time, as she could easily have done, the 
greedy little thing tried to take it all at 
once, fearing that if for a moment she 
left any some other ant might find and 
carry it off. The bug was too heavy for 
her, however, and when part way up 


the side of the log she slipped and fell’ 


to the ground, the bug falling on top 
and killing her. 


MoraL.—Art thou greedy—beware, 
lest thou lose all. 

Haywards, Cal. 

Honest Lowest Ra 


IMMEDIATE 
ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD 
BOARDING STABLE. | 
GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. 
1925 Bush St., Bet. Laguna & Buchanan 


STOOK on hand. 
+ WOOD, COAL, COKE and CHAROOAL. 
Send trial order. - 

Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect 


Isiterary and Fducational. 


Particularly in Arizona” ; another of the 


1415 Montgomery street. 


_. | culties connected with the life of a con- 
| vert to Christianity and the noble devo- 


| M. M. Gibson, M treet. 
children where I can swoop down andj ipson, 107 Mason str 


carry them off. But you—bah! you are’ 
The wren replied : “ God 


The Aurora Borealis contents itself 
with being ‘‘Aurora.” It gives one hun- 
dred pages for 15 cents, at the rate of 
$1.50 a year. Bacon & Co., 508 Clay 
street. 


The Overland for March is charac- 
terized by three Pacific Coast sketches 
—one, “Description of Stock-raising, 


“Perjls of the High Sierras,” and the 
third “Street Scenes in Mexico.” Be- 
sides, one will find other fit reading. 


The March number of Scribner's 
Magazine has articles on ‘The Stability 
of the Earth,” Minister Washburne’s 
third paper on his ‘‘Reminiscences of 
the Siege and Commune of Paris,” three 
stories continued — “Seth Brother’s 
Wife,” ‘‘The Story of a New York 
Home” and “The Residuary Legatee” ; 
two short stories—one by Joel C. Har- 
ris and the other by Robert G, Butler ; 
and a finely illustrated paper on ‘The 
Bayeux Tapestry.” We congratulate the 
publishers on the very deserved success 
of their magazine by the short space of 
three months. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$3- 


“Our India Mission—Thirty Years’ 
History of the India Mission of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Together with Personal Remin- 
iscences,” is the full title of a volume 
written by Rev. Andrew Gordon, D.D., 
the oldest missionary in that field. It is 
also published by him at 914 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. It is a large 8vo 
volume of 516 pages, illustrated, chiefly 
with pictures of the missionary men and 
women who have labored in the story it | 
tells. The President and Secretary of 
the Board of Missions under which Dr. 
Gordon and his fellow-workmen have 
toiled, have testified in a prefatory note 
to the value of the book and its interest- 
ing style. The late Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, a most competent judge, since 
he was himself a missionary in India 
in his early years, spoke of this history 
as “one of the most interesting and in- 
structive missionary records he ever 
read.” There is a great deal here which 
would attract the general reader, for 
two chapters are devoted to the condi- 
tion of things brought about by the fear- 
ful Sepoy mutiny. But to the man or 
woman who would know just what mis- 
sion work is, and what it does, and how 
it is done, this record of a veteran ser- 
vice will be of great value. The diffi- 


tion with which those difficulties are met 
are vividly pictured. It is possible that 
the book might, for some of us, have 
been condensed, for life is short; but for 
many readers the very detail and exact- 
ness of mention will assist them in living 
with the author when he lived. Surely, 
the many people who can plod patiently 
through novels when every detail is elab- 
orated, might, to their profit, give, once 
in a while, a day or two to mastering | 
such a story as this is of Christian enter- 
prise. The book may be obtained of 


$3. 


Notes. — Messrs. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., of New York, have just published a 
brochure by the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, 
D.D., LL.D. It is entitled ‘““The Church 
of the Pilgrims’—its character and 
works, and the change around it, with a 
review of the pastor’s forty years of pas- 
toral service. Henry N. Copp, the 
land and pension lawyer of Washington, 
has, just issued the twelfth edition of his 
Settler’s Guide. A chapter, illustrated 
with numerous cuts, shows how to tell 
township, section and quarter-section 
corners, and explains the system of sur- 
veys. It gives Commissioner Spark’s 
orders and late decisions and instruc- 
tions, and full information about the 
homestead, pre-emption, timber culture, 
desert land and other laws. The 
price of the book ts only 25 cents.: 
“Outline Studies on James’ Russell 
Lowell,” by Mrs. Susan B. Beals, is pub- 
lished by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chi- 
cago.——Quinn & Co., Boston, an- 
nounce in their series of ‘‘Outlines,”’ from 
the gifted Hermann Lotze, ‘Outlines of 
Logtc.”. It will be one-fifth larger than 
the average volume in the series already 
published. | 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company now require their paymasters 
to secure the signatures of employes who 
wish to remain in their service to the 
temperance pledge, as they do not wish 
to have disastrous accidents resulting 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
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Skin & Scalp 
.RESTORED 


Notaine IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
‘XN comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and: beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blvod disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula, Cuticura Remedies are absolutely 

ure, and the only infallible skin beautifiers and 

lood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resolv- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. ared ba Ome POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL OO., ton, Mass. 

aoa" Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


LIM@ Soft as doves’ down, and as white, by 
HAND using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


THE PACIFIC. 


Theological Seminary 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., .. Professors. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 


land, Cal. 


The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. | 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL BEOPEN AUGUST 17ru, 1886, 


FACULTY: 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. O. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. O. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. | 


Field Seminary | 


_ School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fii- 
teenth year will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. | 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
- nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., ~ 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - = PBINOoIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to -- 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


— 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NOTICE, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

stockholders of Blake, Moffitt & Towne will 
be held at the Compa y’s office, No. 516 Sacra- 
mento street, San Francisco, on Monday, 
March 21, 1887, at 11 o’clock a. m., for the 
election of a Board of Directors for the ensu- 
ing year, and the transaction of such other 
business as may be brought before the meeting. 


A. G. TOWNE, Secretary. 


from drunkenness. 


San Francisco, March 7, 1887. 
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GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
757 MARKET STREET, - 


- . San Francisco, Cal. 
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~ Heme Cirele. 


ONE LESS 


One less at home! 
The charmed circle broken; a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place; 
But, cleansed and saved and perfected by 
grace, 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
One voice of welcome hushed, and evermore; 
One farewell word unspoken; on the shore 
Where parting comes not, one soul landed 
more— 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
A sense of loss that meets us at the gate; 
Within, a place unfilled and desolate; 
And far away, our coming to await, 

One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
Chill as the earth-born mist the thought 
would rise, ? 
And wrap our footsteps round and dim our 
eyes; 
But the bright sunbeam darteth from the 
One more in heaven! 


One more at home! 
This is not home, where, cramped in earthly 
mold, 
Our sight of Christ is dim, our love is cold; 
But there, where face to face we shall behold, 
Is home and heaven! 


One less on earth! | 
Its pain, its sorrow, and its toil to share; 
One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear; 
One more the crown of ransomed souls to 
wear, 
At home in heaven! 


One more in heaven! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days, 
Another theme for thankfulness and praise, 
Another link on high our souls to raise 

To home and heaven! 


One more at home! 
That home where separation cannot be, 
That home where none are missed eternally. 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with thee 
At home in heaven! 
—Primitive Methodist. 


WASTED YEARS. 


It was just at the close of a bright 


summer day. The last rays of the setting. 


sun, shimmering through the trees, fell 
almost tenderly, one might imagine, on 
the form of a lad lying face downward 
upon the damp, cold soil of a new-made 
grave. Evidently he had been there for 
some little time, and, worn out with 
weeping, had fallen asleep where in his 
childish abandonment to grief he had 
thrown himself. 

A step sounded on the turf, and a tall, 
noble-looking gentleman stood by the 
grave. The boy moved restlessly, and 
muttered the word “mother” in his 
sleep. A look of mingled pain and pity 
crossed the gentleman’s face, as he whis- 
pered, **My poor child! poor little 
motherless boy !” 

Then, stooping, he laid his hand ten- 
derly on the boy, as he said, “ Clifford, 
Clifford! wake up!” 

The boy started, and gazed around 
him for a moment in amazement. Then, 
remembering all, he burst into a passion 
of tears, sobbing “I want my mother! 
I want my mother!” 

The father’s voice trembled, as he re- 
plied, ‘‘ We both want her, Clifford. But 


come home with father now. You will” 


catch cold here, and I can’t afford to 
lose you both.” 

Together they passed out, Judge Mar- 
shall and his motherless boy, to the 
beautiful home a short distance away. 
The judge was a haughty, stern man, 
who had been justly proud of the fair 
young wife who had brightened his life 
for a few years, and was now moved to 
the very depths of his heart at her death. 
He was proud, too, of the handsome, 
manly young son, and loved him tender- 
ly, although it seldom showed itself in 
words or actions ; for, although his heart 
was almost bound up in the boy, yet it 
was always easier to admonish him for 
his misdeeds than to praise him for his 
good ones. 

Clifford had hardly realized his father’s 
love, and had always looked up to him 
as the ‘‘Judge” rather than the loving 
parent. And to-day, by the grave of his 
mother, he felt almost as if he had lost 
his last earthly friend, until his father, 
softened by grief, showed, as it was rarely 
his nature to, something of the love and 
tenderness he felt for his boy. | 

It was a hard blow to both, but par- 
ticularly so for the boy, just at the age 
when he’ most needed a mother’s loving 
care and a mother’s earnest prayers. He 
was a gentle, loving child, yielding and 
social in his disposition. He had, up to 
the present time,-grown up almost en- 
tirely in his mother’s society, and had 
been carefully guarded from all evil. 


The Judge meant to do well by his 
son, but the grand old home was cold 
and dreary to a boy with a boy’s natural 
love of excitement and bustle, and the 
Judge could not bear the thought of soon 
opening the house to the life and pleas- 
ures of the outside world. 

Clifford attended the village academy, 
and, proud and ambitious, succeeded 
well in his studies, and looked forward 
to a bright and happy future. Oh, if he 
had only had a mother then to guide the 
footsteps so liable to go astray, to advise 
in regard to the company he should 
keep, and to aid him in the formation 
of right and steady habits! The father 
was strict and firm in his government, 
but he was too busy to know much about 
the boy’s school companions, and too 
grave and haughty in his disposition to 
make a companion of his son. 
must be confessed that when Clifford 


first left home for college it was with , 
something of a feeling of relief that he |; 


was at last going away from the restraint 
of the silent home, where so few.youth- 


ful voices were ever heard. 
It was nothing much to be wo 


And it. 


| 


‘had met that afternoon. 


at, then, that he should plunge into a 
life of gayety and dissipation, which, to- 
ward the end of his third year, sent him 
home in disgrace. ‘The father’s heart 
was almost broken, but he only met his 
son with a stern face and reproachful 
words for his unfilial conduct, and Clif- 
ford never guessed how deep the wound 
was, nor how sore a heart his father car- 
ried through those days of disgrace. For 
a while the boy seemed almost reckless. 
He seemed to think that he had lost his 
only chance of being a man. 


there ‘were friends still who would stand 
up for him for his father’s and mother’s 
sake if he would only try to make some- 
thing of himself. He gave up his bad 
habits, and kept away from his wild 
companions ; took up the study of law, 
and settled -down into a quiet, steady 
young man. 

Five years had since passed, and 
there came a night when the old home- 
stead was in such a blaze of light as it 
had not known for many a year. It was 
Clifford Marshall’s wedding eve, and 
even the stern old judge relaxed for once, 
and smiled and bowed to the guests, 
with real satisfaction beaming in his 
face. What more could he ask? His 
son had evidently outgrown his youthful 
follies, had just been admitted to the 
bar, and on this particular night had tak- 
en for a wife one who was all that even 
the Judge could ask. Pretty Amy Les- 
ter, although not as wealthy as some, 
was good and true, and worthy the love 
and respect of any man. She was an 
orphan, and the wedding, at the Judge’s 
own request, was at his home. The 
young couple were both favorites in the 
neighborhood, as was plainly shown by 
the good will and kindly feeling mani- 
fested by their friends. | 

After the wedding, they gayly drove 
to the nearest depot, where they were to 


the city. There were merry good-byes 
and earnest wishes for future happiness, 
and then, with a parting shout of laugh- 
ter as an old shoe came bang against the 
car door, they were finally off, husband 
and wife, on their first trip into the great 
unknown world together. 

Three weeks later, as Judge Marshall 
sat in his private office, a telegram was 
handed him. It was brief and unsatis- 
factory, as such missives generally are— 
only the words: 

‘‘Please come immediately. Amy.” 


There was just time to catch the last 
train for that day, and, sending word to 
the house that business had called him 
to the city, and stopping a moment at 
the telegraph office to request them not 
to mention the message, he hastened 
away. | 

It would be useless to speak of all the 
anxious thoughts which filled that long, 
weary night. But when, in the morning, 
the Judge met Amy in the parlor of the 
city hotel, and saw the white, strained 
face which looked into his, he felt that 
something must have happened to so 
change the happy bride of three weeks 
before. | 

Her first words, ‘Oh, Mr. Marshall, 
can you tell me where Clifford is?” 
‘seemed to petrify him. 

‘Where is Clifford?” he repeated. 
‘Don’t you know?” 

was the despairing reply. ‘I 
haven’t seen him for three days. I hop- 
ed you might know.” 

There was little to tell. He had been 
invited to spend an evening with some 
old acquaintances whom he had met, 
and had parted from her in high spirits. 
He had not returned since. Inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that he had started for 
his hotel about 11 o’clock that night, 
but that was all that Amy could learn. 
The Judge immediately employed de- 
tectives, advertised, and did everything 
that money or influence could do. But 
nothing more but the fact that he had 
béen drinking could be Jearned ; not the 
slightest clue found. Clifford Marshall 
had dropped completely out of their 
world, and left nothing to tell where he 
had gone. 

At the end of a month the Judge, 
grown old and haggard in that short 
time, and a pale, wan-faced woman re- 
turned to their homes to take up again 
the threads of a life so cruelly sundered. 


* * * * * 


But in the meantime, where was Clif- 
ford? We will go back to the evening 
when he so gayly parted with his wife. 


couple of his old college mates whom he 
He had de- 
bated in his mind a little whether he 
should go or not. He knew that quite 
likely there would be wine offered, and 
it was some time since he had drank 
any. 
ised Amy that hé would never drink 
again ; but his manhood revolted against 
a written pledge, and now his lip curled 
with scorn at the thought that he should 
be afraid to meet his old friends because 
they might offer him wine. las, for 
the foolish pride that binds so many 
men, and bids them show their man- 
hood by placing themselves in the way 
of temptation! He went, and the wine 
was there, and cards were there, and 
Clifford Marshall found it harder to re- 
fuse than he had imagined, and before 


more than was good for him. Still, his 
friends did not dream of any trouble 
when they bade him-a rather boisterous 
good-night. The cool night air, instead 
of cooling his brain, seemed to make 
him more stupid; and, after walking a 
few blocks, he had -just sense enough 
left to realize that alone he should 
find, his way to his’ hotel. Ass 

But, instead of placing himself under: 


But after a while he grew to see that 


Indeed, he had as good as prom- 


the evening had passed he had drank 


never. 


take the train, to spend a few weeks in | 


It was only to spend a few hours with a} 


ered | the care of a proper officer, he decided | 


| 


more. 


| 


that a glass of brandy would likely set | 


him straight, and accordingly turned in 
at the nearest saloon. But one glass 
called for more, and by midnight he was 
so noisy that he was peremptorily told to 
leave. After that it was never very clear 
in his own mind. He could only con- 
jecture that he must have been followed 
by some one who saw his condition, led 
from one low den to another, and finally 
drugged. 

When he next recovered his-senses, 
he was on board a_ whaling vessel, far 
out at sea. Papers were shown him 
signed in his own handwriting, binding 
him to service during the voyage of the 
vessel. He raved and swore, and 
threatened to drown himself, but he was 
only laughed at, and told he would bet- 
ter go to work if he expected any favors 
from his companions or those in com- 
mand. 

A few such days showed him how 
hopeless his case was. Then he went 
to work, dogged and sullen, drinking 
whenever he could get a chance, trying 
to drown thought and to forget the past, 
which now seemed more like some 
bright but mocking dream than a reality. 
He gave his name as Dan Peters, and 
no one but the captain and first mate 
knew anything to the contrary. 

Thus, three long, dreary years passed 
away—years in which the educated and 
refined young lawyer slowly but surely 
descended into the drunken, brutal, 
reckless sailor. He had had no chance 
at all to communicate with his friends, 
and he had grown reckless and hopeless. 

At the end of that time the vessel lay 
for a week in one of the ports of 
England, taking in provisions before 
starting on the return trip. He might 
have escaped then, but he had no money; 
and, weakened physically and morally 
by drink-and brutal associations, he had 
no courage or ambition left. : 

One day, when just drunk enough to 
be silly, on one of his trips into dry land, 
while passing a stylish hotel, he recog- 


whom he had known in college. 

He staggered up, holding out his hand 
with a silly smile, as he said : | 

“Flow do, Barton! how do! (hic!) 
used to know you in the States (hic !) ; 
’member Cliff Marshall, don’t you ? (hic !) 
Used to have jolly times together.” 

The elegant gentleman thus addressed 
stared for a moment with ill-concealed 
disgust at the dirty, silly wretch before 
him, and then turned away with the 
scornful remark : | 

“Well, if you are Clifford Marshall, I 
don’t care to resume acquaintance” ; 
and, as he walked away with his com- 
panion, the suddenly sobered man heard 
him say: 

“Tf that man 7s Marshall, he started 
out with as fine prospects as any one 
could ask for, and just look at him 
now!” Bah! he isn’t a fit associate for 
my dog.” 

Marshall, or rather Dan Peters, for 
this was the first time that he had men- 
tioned his real name in the last three 
years, slunk away and turned in at the 
nearest saloon. But drink did not sat- 
isfy him this time, and he soon returned 
to the ship to throw himself upon his 
bunk and fall into a drunken slumber. 

His sleep was restless and disturbed 
by visions of a happy home, wife and 
loved ones around him, and he some- 
thing different from the loathsome wretc 
he was now most familiar with. 

At last he awoke; and, as he gazed 
around him, and then suddenly remem- 
bered the scene in the town, he began 
to realize that he had probably lost his 
one chance of being a man again. 

If he had not been drunk, if he had 
only been clean and respectable-looking, 
his old acquaintance would not have 
turned from him in disgust, and he 
might, oh, bitter thought! through his 
influence and help, have, some time, 
reached home and friends again. 

With this thought he arose, shaved 
and washed himself, and, making him- 
self as presentable as possible, he went 
back to the town and inquired for Mr. 
Barton, but only to be told that the 
American gentleman had left on the first 
train that morning.: | 

For a few days the hope that possi- 


bly they might return kept the exile so- 


ber ; but, as days passed and hope grew 
faint, he plunged even deeper than be- 
fore into debauchery. A week later the 
whaling vessel set sail again, and among 
the regular sailors was Dan Peters. 
Thus, four years more passed, and 
then the vessel lay at anchor, after still 
another trip, in one of the ports of 
Massachusetts to discharge cargo. The 


| voyage had been a good one; and, with 


their money, so hardly earned, in their 
pockets, the released sailors immediately 


‘sought the saloons and dens of ‘vice 


which lay open to them on every side. 
For weeks Dan Peters never saw a 
sober moment. 
again setting sail he was taken violently 
with delirium tremens. The captain de- 
clared he would have no sick man on 
board; so the poor victim of his own er- 
rors was left in a charity hospital. | 
For weeks he raved and tossed in the 
agonies of delirium; then for weeks 
longer he was too weak to think or care 
for anything. | | 


But, at last, the day came when he 


must leave even this retreat ; and, home- 


less, penniless and exhausted by illness, 
he staggered out to face the world once 


There was little he could do; no ves- 
sels needed extra help just then, and, so, 
he naturally drifted away off into. the 
country, spending what little he could 
earn or beg in the many saloons which 
were on every side. He had now reach- 
ed'the depths of degradation—a com- 


Just on the day of| 


he could never rise alone. 
nized on the verandah a young man] 


It was just at the close of a long, 
bright summer day that a dirty, ragged 
tramp stopped before the gate of a neat, 
little cottage. He was crazy for a drink. 
A sweet-faced little girl. of between six 
and seven years of age ran down the 
path among the flowers. ig 

He called her and begged for money. 

She looked up at him with her inno- 
cent face full of pity, as she said, shyly : 

“YT haven’t any money, but I can get 
you something to eat.” 


*‘No,” he replied, harshly; “get me | 


money.” 

She turned, and ran lightly to the 
house, and soon returned with her hands 
full of bread and meat. : 

‘‘Mamma says she has no money, but 
here is something for you to eat,” she 
said, sweetly. 

The poor wretch raised his hand to 
strike the sweet-faced child, and said, 
with an oath: | 

“I told you I wanted money, not vic- 
tuals,” | 

At that instant a. lady came to the 
door, and called ‘‘Bessie!” in a quick, 
frightened voice. 

The uplifted hand of the tramp fell 
suddenly to his side. He stood for a 
moment as if petrified, and then turned 
away. 

Had a spirit appeared before him, or 
was it the bride he had parted with sey- 


en years before? And the child—could | 


it be possible that it was his child, and 
he had raised his hand to strike her ? 


He asked a few questions of a man 


working in a field near, and.the answers 


convinced him that he had once more 
seen his deserted wife. _ 

. He passed that night in a barn, but he 
did not sleep. All through the night 


the sweet face of his child and the fright- | 


ened. one of his wife were before him. 
He saw, as he never had before, the 
depths of degradation into which Clif- 
ford Marshall had fallen. And he knew 
that he had reached a point from which 
In the days of his happy, innocent 
boyhood he had knelt at his mother’s 
side and prayed. During the few short 
weeks of his married life he had seen 
Amy kneel and pray, and he knew that 


‘she had prayed for him, that she was 


probably still praying for him. 


And, now, the memory of those bright | 


hours came back, and the faces of his 
mother, Amy and the little Bessie, whom 
he had seen but once, and of the father, 
whom he knew had loved him, spite of 
his sternness, seemed to beg of him to 
begin again. 7 

‘Toward morning he arose; and, walk- 
ing out into the open air, knelt down, 
and, raising his hands to heaven, said: 

‘‘Before God, whom I have so dis- 
honored, I promise that, with his help, 
I will never drink another drop ; I will 
be a man.” 


Then he arose, and walked rapidly | 


away. | 

We will pass briefly over the long, 
hard struggle, the temptations, the fail- 
ures to find work and the final success. 
For he who depends on God for help 
must ultimately succeed. 


Six more years have passed away, and 
a noted temperance lecturer is to speak 
in the little town of N No one 
knew who he was; they only knew that 
his name was Daniel Peters, and that he 
had done much good -in the cause of 
temperance. 

The hall was crowded. About mid- 
way in the room sat a lady and a young 
girl of twelve or thirteen years. Mrs. 
Marshall and her daughter were well 
known and beloved in the little village. 
Something of their history, too, was 
known, and it was whispered that early 
trouble had bleached the mother’s hair 
and added the care-worn lines to a face 
which must once have been beautiful 
and was still interesting and refined. 


But no one noticed the increasing pal- 
lor of her face as she sat there, evidently 
trying to compose herself. But, finally, 
without a sound she sank back fainting. 

stantly there was a general uproar. 

e lecturer had caught one glimpse of 
the face as she fell, and hastened from 
the platform. . 

When she recovered consciousness he 
was standing by her side. As her eyes 
fell-upon his face she held out her hands 


with one word, ‘‘Clifford,” and a mo-| 


ment later was clasped tightly in her 
husband’s arms, and his tears fell on her 
uplifted face. | 

A few words to those around explain- 
ed the scene, and sympathizing friends 
left the husband and wife to each other, 
while the lecture of the evening remain- 
ed unfinished. 


what to do, but her heart went out to- 
ward the father of whom she had never 
heard her mother speak but with kind- 
ness, and she gave him a warm welcome. 


A telegram brought the white-haired 


old Judge on the first train in the morn- 
ing, and, as he clasped his son once 


more in his arms, he could only sob, | 


“Thank God! thank God!” 

There was much to tell, explanations 
and confessions, but all agreed that the 
humble, penitent wanderer had earned a 
right to his name and his family ; and 
that, in the future, his temperance work, 


to which he felt that he was pledged,| — 


should be prosecuted in the name which 
he once thought he had forfeited forever. 


The. fifty-third anniversary ot the; 


Congressional Temperance Society was 
held at, Washington recently, when. stir- 


wi Aru Kuwws or Work ExxouTEp 
Bessie was too surprised to know : 


ring addresses were made by Hons..R.. 


B..Vance, N. Dingley, B. M. -Cutcheon.. 


and: J..G. Sawyer, and a. valuable paper. 


was presented. by the venerable Secretary, | | 


d Rev. Dr, J. W. Chickering. 


| OUT OF SORTS? 


Yes, Sick all Over! 

Liver 
stomach weak and full, digestion is im- 
paired and the organs inactive, your precep- 
tions are dull and stupefied, your t-mper irri- 


table and peevish, you are un»t for business or 
companio: ship. 


at 


Liver affection and debility, but never have 
found anything to benefit to the extent that 
Simmons Liver Regulator has. I sent from 
Minnesota 10 Georgia for the remedy, and 
would have sent further for sucha medicine. 
I would advise all who are similarly affected to 
give ita trial, as it seems the on'y thing that 
never fails to M. Minue- 
apolis, Minn. | 
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han One Hun 
ications for patents in 
tes and Foreign coun- 
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ts, trade-marks, copy- 
Fights, eto for the United States, and 

unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms v 

or drawings. vice by mail free. 
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° advantages of such a notice every patentee 
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mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 


for 
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Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
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ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 


UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
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Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. —Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ourro for one year. THE Pacirio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Pacrric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1887. 


The river of death, plunging through 
the tract of life, covered with its thou- 
sand growths, undermines flowers, shrubs, 
saplings, trees, which fall in and are 
borne away. But here and there, through 
long years of attrition, it finally works 
under and overthrows some giant of the 
forest; which falls indeed, but falls athwart 
the current, and not into it, and can not 
be borne away, and remains, showing 
root, stump and boll, while its top is hid- 
den in the infinite beyond. Something 
like this has been the bowing down of 
Henry Ward Beecher to the power that 
took him over into the unseen. He was 
a marvel of a man. His very personali- 
ty was imposing. His state, pose, equi- 
librium and calm grandeur, gave him the 
bearing, port, dignity and majesty of a 
superior. His being was large, his na- 
ture roomy, his disposition generous, his 
intellect vigorous, his imagination fertile, 
his emotion vast, his resources abun- 
dant, and the entire combination of his 
faculties resulted in an unlimited wealth, 
whose reserves had never been exhausted. 
He wasa many-sided man, too, and as ver- 
satile and alert asthe swift cloud when it 
seems to thunder all around the sky. He 
was companionable in private, chatty 
and conversational in society, a good 
after-dinner talker, always humorous or 
witty, a man who has made his mark in 
literature, a pathetic speaker in a social 
religious meeting, an orator to fit any 
sort of an occasion, an attractive speak- 
er in a political campaign, a lecturer who 
commanded the highest prices upon the 
plattorm, and a preacher whose fame 
has filled the world. He was rising into 
power and place as long ago as we knew 
anything of public men, and his “Lec- 
tures to Young Men” (his first published 
volume, and a very remarkable one, too,) 
brought him into that general notice 
which finally took him to the church in 
Brooklyn, and a pastorate of forty years 
in a most conspicuous position. A ma- 
jority of all the adult Americans alive 
have probably heard him or read 
of him, and the removal of no 
other man on the continent could be 
so generally mourned. He had not 
climbed far into the seventies, and he 
was not a very old man when the sum- 
mons came to depart. (Dr. Edward 
Beecher, his brother, a much older man 
than he, is still alive and vigorous.) He 
had not expected to die so soon; for he was 
rugged and robust, and had not been 


forewarned by many infirmities of the 


flesh. Indeed, he has seemed to renew 
his youth, and has applied himself afresh 
to a literary task, long ago intermitted. 
But he died as he had anticipated he 
might die, and he preferred that he 
might—by a swift stroke in his own 
home, his family near at hand, in the 
midst of friends, held in honor by a great 
city that had grown up around him, and 
before any necessity had removed him 


from his great office, as pastor of Ply- 
mouth church. 


Edward Rowland Sill is numbered 
with the dead. The report of his decease 
came to us with an unusual surprise. He 
was only forty-five years old; and when 
he left this State, a few years ago, he gave 
promise of many years of intellectual ac- 
tivity, of the rarest qualities. Mr. Sill 
graduated from Yale in 1860. He stud- 
ied, wrought and taught variously a num- 
ber of years, and then became professor 
of English Literature in our State Univer- 
sity. His marked abilitles were conspic- 
uous in this position, and in the various 
private circles of learning and culture, to 
which he was welcomed. For private 
and domestic reasons he removed to 
Ohio, a few years ago; and, for awhile 
we heard often from him, through con- 
tributions to the magazines and in other 
ways. Of late, he had been silent, but 
nothing had prepared us for the silence 
that shall be broken no more. Profes- 
sor Sill was a man of general culture; but 
he was most of all a poet—a poet with a 
genius for poetry, and the foremost man 
that ever began his singing on these 


shores. One or two small volumes of 
his have been printed, and another may 
follow. Naturally, he was both moral 
and religious, and a good deal more so 
by education. He fell short of being a 
Christian, in the higher sense, because 
he was, for the time, intellectually strand- 
ed on the shoal of Agnosticism. It was 
our hope that some impulse celestial, 
some tide of feeling, might lift him away, 
and land him at the base.of the ‘‘Rock 
of Ages”; towering ever more majestical- 
ly above all seas and lands, all blinding 
fogs and vaporous mists, and all careering 
storms of time. 


To the older thinkers, and to people 
generally right-minded, nearly all novel- 
ties, all changes, all experiments, in mor- 
als, politics and society, come with an 
air of offense, as being needless or in- 
jurious. This is the natural instinct of 
their conservation, and of that virtue in 
them by which, as they believe, they 
have arrived at the right, the true and 
the good, and mean to stand by them 
forever. Looking at such people in 
their honor, valor and beauty, who is 
not prompted to say, ‘‘ Long live con- 
servatism!” But, nothing human is per- 
manent ; everything earthly is corrupti- 
ble ; all things of time wear out; and all 
around us tends to become effete. So 
arise the renewer, the reformer, the re- 


builder, shaking up past things, shock- 


ing old sentiments, and striking at ven- 
erable institutions. And, when they do 
this honorably, fairly, frankly, with 
youthful ardor, and an infinite zest, we 
are prompted to say, ‘“‘ How beautiful 
the sight—long live the radical!” Now, 
we have lived long enough to be on both 
sides, and we bid the conservative stand 
by that, and only that, which is good 
now and forever ; and we bid the radi- 
cal smite, but smite only that which is 
bad, or which has outlived its useful- 
ness, and is good for nothing any more. 


A certain French professor has been 
Saying that alcoholism kills so much 
more rapidly and surely now than form- 
erly, because the alcohol itself is of such 
a deteriorated and poisonous quality— 
as made from rice, corn, potatoes, beets, 
and so on, rather than from grapes, call- 
ing the latter ‘ethylic,” and the other 
“amylic,” alcohol. There may besome- 


thing in this, scientifically and practical- 


ly ; but we had supposed that it was the 
other horrible ingredients in intoxicants, 


in cheap liquors, quite as much as the 


alcohol itself, that killed the victims of 
the drink habit so swiftly. But, improve 
the quality of the alcohol as we will, and 
make intoxicants as pure as we can, 
their seductive nature is not removed, 
and their destructive quality is but slight- 
ly abated. And the good of the public, 
and the safety of the young, demand 
that we shall forego any personal use of 
intoxicants, even in moderateness, and 
shall do our best to hinder the traffic in 
them and the making of them. 


Several times we have seen a predic- 


tion (by a distinguished person) of an_ 


impending panic in financial circles. 
This prediction (which, however, we do 
not much confide in) is based mainly on 
the fact that so much coin is locked up 
in the vaults of banks, and _ particularly 
in the vaults of the United States Treas- 
ury and Sub-Treasuries. Well, the 
Government has more locked up than 
should be there. Much of the surplus 
should be expended at once for river 
and harbor improvements, for forts and 
defenses, for ships of war, and for gov- 
ernment buildings all over the land. 
Expenditures in such directions would 
put large sums into circulation, and into 
the possession of the workingmen. The 
Government can be justified in collect- 
ing large sums of money, if it immedi- 
ately expends them in permanent im- 
provements and so restores them to cir- 
culation. Neither governments nor in- 
dividuals have any right to hoard money 
in the large way. 


We have our measure of sympathy for 
readers who are impatient of controversy 
in respect to matters of belief. But our 
good friends will have to bear their bur- 
den or else shuffle off this mortal coil. 
For as long as men arise who have new, 
or revive old theories, divergent from 
those current in the churches, the diverg- 
ence has to be discussed. To lay the 
blame on one side rather than on the 
other is not sensible. Weare none of us 
to blame for thinking nor for thinking 
out loud. If anyone of us does not 
think rightly, blessed be the neighbor who 
searches him and sets him right. 


If all the land of Israel were dug over 
as thoroughly’as parts of Jerusalem have 
been, no trace would be found of any 
building built by Christ or his apostles. 
Christ’s kingdom was, and is, in the 


Boston and Providence road, 


The Rev. Dr. Ferris of New York, 
having lately visited New Orleans, attend- 
ed the Sabbath service conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Palmer, and he noted the fol- 
lowing as to the prayers: “They were 
brief and comprehensive, unusually good 
prayers, simple, without ostentation or 
preaching, and being an unbroken stream 
of petitions.” Would all prayers could 
be so described ! | 


Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, a well-known 
Baptist minister, isnow in Oakland. He 
is the author of the hymn ‘‘America,” 
and many other lyrics sung in the church- 
es. He has recently visited the missions 
in India. His discourses last Sunday 
in the First Baptist church are spoken of 
as of deep interest. 


Persistent efforts are being made in 
court to prove that a Mr. Tiffany,.who 
died not long ago in this-city, was in- 
sane; and so, to break his will, many 
prominent men have been called as wit- 
nesses. Very likely the attempt will suc- 
ceed. We do not care to express an 
Opinion on the merits of this case. We 
only desire to call attention to the un- 
doubted fact that multitudes of people 
outside of asylums—people who walk 
our streets, and whom we meet from day 
to day as we used to meet Mr. Tiffany— 
are not altogether sane. Morally insane 
they certainly are. When the prodigal 
son **came to himself,” he returned to 
his father. He had been mad; he was 
not level-headed when spending his sub- 
stance in riotous living. And how many 
people who may know enough even to 
make money and keep it; who can act 
promptly and talk wisely about trade and 
real estate and buildings and ships and 
railroads, are utterly beside themselves 
and daft upon the true aim, the moment- 
ous interest, the chief business, of life. 
They may be able to make a will that 
cannot be broken; but, while sane enough 
for that, that is as far as they go in 
thoughts of death and judgment and 
eternity. The heathen go further. They 
have some sort of religion; they profess 
to prepare for the great change; they 
have devout forms of worship. But 
these mad men among whom we live— 
these men and women who give “tone 
to society ” and ‘set the fashions ’’—are 
utterly oblivious to any existence beyond. 
Theirs is the god of this world who has 
blinded their eyes. In what dangerous 
paths do we walk! What men do we 
jostle against! How we need to watch 
and pray and steer clear of dangerous 
surroundings ! : 


Last Monday the morning train, con- 
sisting of seven passenger-cars, on the 
from 
Dedham to Boston, broke through a 
bridge, and five cars, with the bridge, 
went down to the road below, a distance 
of about thirty feet. Some fifty or sixty 
persons, it is reported, were instantly 
killed or fatally injured. That the hor- 
rors of fire, as in the Vermont accident 
a few weeks ago, were not added, was 
owing to very prompt action by a fire 
company from a village near by. Some- 
body blundered, or somebody cheated, 
or, somehow, probably nobody will ever 
be able to tell just how the bridge gave 
way, and these scores of persons, appar- 
ently so secure and happy a few mo- 
ments before, on their way to the city, are 
hurled to their death. Four men were 
playing cards in the smoking-car; one 
only escaped, with the card all bloody 
still in his hand. God keep us all from 
dying unprepared anywhere. Those 
who had spent a Christian Sabbath, and 
had committed their lives into His keep- 
ing that Monday morning were safe, liv- 
ing or dying. But what of those who 
had put off until a more convenient sea- 
son? No time, when the awful shock 
came without warning, to prepare for the 
long eternity. With such possibilities 


Rev. L. N. Barber was in our office 
last week. He closed a term of one 
and a half years with theschurch in Lin- 
coln last Sunday week, when he received 
six new members to the church. He 
feels encouraged in his work, and has 
told his people that he will remain anoth- 
er year if they will increase the amount 
raised by them $100, thus relieving the 
Home Missionary Society that much. 
His proposition has been accepted, and 
the money has been pledged. ‘The peo- 
ple are also going to build a parsonage 
at once. One good man, Mr. C. An- 
derson, gives two lots fenced, a barn 
and $100 toward the parsonage, provid- 
ed the people raise the needed balance. 
Lincoln’s business Outlook is good. Fruit 
men, in the productive foothills near by, 
will trade and make their depot at that 
point. One man, about four miles from 
town, is putting out twenty acres of 
olives. Brother Barber also preaches at 
Gold Hill, Mount Pleasant, Central dis- 
trict and Manzanita Grove, besides 
superintending the Sabbath-school at 
Lincoln three Sabbaths in the month. 
He is now away from his field for a 
few weeks, when he will visit his son liv- 
ing in San Benito county. Rev. John 
A. Banfield, who is living near Auburn, 
will supply for him during his absence. 


Some of the Presbyterian papers con- 


elders are eligible to the moderatorship 
of the General Assembly. In another 
shape the question would be, Are there 
two kinds of elders, or are the teaching 
and ruling elders equals, or have the 
assumptions of the superiority by the 


{clergy any foundation in the Scriptures? 


before us, what madness to delay ! : 4 leading article in its issue of February 


“| 22d, with these words: 


tinue to discuss the question whether 


OUR HONOLULU LETTER. 
The Hawaiian Legislature, which held 


a five months’ session last year, did much 


to accelerate the long-threatened destruc- 
tion of this little kingdom. In addition 
to an appropriation bill for the present 
biennial period, which exceeds the rev- 
enue of the kingdom by more than a 
million and a_ half dollars, and a loan 
act authorizing the borrowing of two 
million dollars—which has resulted in 
England securing a “first mortgage” for 
that sum upon these islands—there were 
two measures—Siamese twins—enacted, 
pregnant with disaster. One was the li- 


censing of opium, and the other, made 


necessary by the opium act, was the 
creation of the “Hawaiian Board of 
Health” and the licensing of native ‘‘doc- 
tors,”’ or rather the revival and legaliza- 
tion of the old pagan “Kahunas.” ‘The 
}opium law provides that opium shall on- 
ly be sold upon a physician’s certificate 
that the “drug is necessary for the .dis- 
ease of which the person is suffering.” 
‘Fence the necessity for the one law to 
supplement the other.” The “Kahunas” 
will find a large practice, and opium will 
undoubtedly be as popular a remedy in 
Hawaii as whisky is in Kansas and 
Towa. 

There is only one opium license grant- 
ed, for aterm of four years, for which 
$30,000 was paidinto thetreasury. It is 
openly charged that $50,000 more was plac- 
ed in high quarters asa bribe; and it is also 
charged that another Chinese syndicate 
made application for the license, and on 
the promise that it should be issued them 
the next day paid $75,000; but their ri- 
vals, by paying $5,000 more, secured the 
prize; and when the defeated syndicate 
demanded their money, they were coolly 
informed that they were liable to prose- 
cution for “attempted bribery”; but the 
$75,000 was not returned. All this has 
been openly and repeatedly charged in 
the columns of our secular papers, and 
no denial elicited from those in authority, 
and no libel suits even threatened! Ha- 
wall can give the Tammany ring 
‘‘points.” 

The Gaelic, en route to San Francis- 
co, landed forty packages of opium for 
the successful applicant for the license, 
and Saturday, February 26th, he opened 
hisestablishment. The Gazette says: “A 
large throng was soon in attendancearm- 
ed with the proper certificates to pur- 
chase, and apparently a lively business 
was done during the day and evening. 
What doctors furnish these certificates ? 
The whole thing seems to have been cut 
and dried, and on opening, a full-fledged 

business was transacted from the start.” 

On Sunday, February 27th, occurred 
the funeral of Princess Likelike (Mrs. 

Cleghorn) the youngest sister of King 
Kalakaua. It was an imposing specta- 
cle, the fire department, the entire Ha- 
walin army (about 300 men, with a Lieu- 
tenant General, three Major-Generals, 


‘etc., etc.,) four brass bands, the schools, 


Civic societies, native organizations of 
various kinds, all being marshaled in 
line. The catafalque was surrounded by 
Kahili bearers, and drawn by a hundred 
natives, some with real and others with imi- 
tation feather cloaks. There was but 
little demonstration of grief onthe part 
of the natives; only here and there in the 
long procession was the Oriental wailing 
heard. In this regard, this state funeral 
was in marked contrast with that of Queen 
Emmaa year and a half since. The 
dead Princess leaves one child, a daugh- 
ter of twelve years of age; who may pos- 
sibly some day succeed to the throne, if. 
Hawaii continues to have a throne. 

The resignation of Rev. J. A. Cruzan, 
as pastor of Fort-street church, has elic- 
ited from many quarters expressions of 
regret. The Gazette, in a kindly notice, 
speaks of the strong hold Mr. Cruzan 
has upon the young of Honolulu. A writ- 
er in the daily Herald, claiming to speak 
for those outside the churches, declares 
that so “conservative, conscientious and 
manly a man’’ must not be spared from 
Honolulu. The daily Rulletin closes a 


“No man is more widely known 
nor more generally respected in this 
community than Mr. Cruzan. He has, 
during his five and a half years’ residence 
here, taken such an active and promi- 
nent part in all movements aiming at the 
moral, religious, and social elevation of 
the people, that he has become almost as 
much a public man of the city as pastor 
of Fort streetchurch. That is, his work 
has not been confined within the limits 
of his own denomination, but has extend- 
ed to organizations and operations be- 
yond, and for this reason he is regarded, 
in a sense, as the property and represent- 
ative of the community at large. Intel- 
ligence of his resignation and intended 
departure is received with regret. For- 
tunate will it be for the church and com- 
munity if the vacancy to be created by 
Mr. Cruzan’s retirement be filled by an- 
other of equal parts and equal adaptation 
to the position.” 

Mr. Cruzan has published a card, in 
which he says that his resignation is 
“absolute and final,” and gives as the 
reasons for making it his desire to re- 
turn to his native land, and that the 
health of some members of his. family 
demand a radical change of climate. 
The church will of necessity accept the 
resignation, taking action February oth. 
A strong man is needed for this impor- 
tant and influential church. The salary 
is liberal (three thousand dollars per 
year and six hundred dollars allowance 


for house rent), the membership is large, . 


and the opportunities to do work outside 
of ordinary lines of church work many. 

As the result of Mr. Booth’s temper- 
ance work in Honolulu, a Blue Ribbon 


| 


| League has been organized. It numbers | higher 


seventy-five members, and is pushing 


the temperance work vigorously. Mr. 
Cruzan declined the Presidency of the 
organization, but has charge of the pro- 
grammes of its public meetings, which 
are held Saturday evenings in the Y. M. 
C. A. hall. These meetings are bright, 
spicy, entertaining and aggressive, and 
are well attended. As a result of. the 
blue-ribbon movement the sale of liquor 
in the saloons has fallen off one-half. 
The proprietor of the most popular sa- 


loon is reported to have said that his | 


sales during February, 1886, exceeded 
the sales for the same month this year 
over seven hundred dollars. 

The Y. M. C. A., under the lead of 
an efficient committee and its General 
Secretary, S. D. Fuller, has rented and 
is now fitting up a spacious and centrally 
located building for a Hawaiian branch. 
This will de a much-needed work, if 
properly managed, as it undoubtedly 
will be. | 

The Bethel Union church and the 
Fort-street church both hold communions 
March 6th, and make additions to their 
membership. The trustees of the Bethel 
Union organization, owing to delay in 
perfecting plans, have not yet advertised 
for bids for the erection of their new 
building, but will do so soon. | 

This has been a very trying winter in 
Honolulu. Excessive rains, accompan- 
ied by driving winds, have tended to 
elicit numerous complaints. The almost 
impassable condition of our sidewalks 
and streets has given our newspapers 
something to write about, and the oppor- 
tunity has been improved. 

Rev. W. B. Oleson, principal-elect of 
the Kamehameha boys’ school, is com- 
fortably settled in his new home on the 
fine ground set apart for that institution. 
The school buildings will now be pushed 
rapidly, so that the school may be open- 
ed in the coming fall. EVANS. 

Honolulu, H. I., Feb. 5, 1887. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BY THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
WOMAN’S UNION MISSION OF SAN 
FRANCISCO TO CHINESE WOMEN 

| AND CHILDREN. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased our all-wise 
heavenly Father to call to her higher life 
our beloved friend and coworker, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Gray; and, 

WHEREAS, We, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Union Mission to 
Chinese Women and Children, desire to 
express our high appreciation of the 
faithful labors of our loved helper and 
associate, our fervent regard for her 
memory, our warm admiration’ for her 
rare, domestic and social virtues, our 
reverent esteem for her consistent, self- 
sacrificing and devoted Christian life, 
and our deep sympathy for her bereaved 
family ; therefore, be it 
_ Resolved, That, in her death, we de- 
plore the loss of an earnest colaborer, 
and recognize that the end and aim of 
her life was to promote the highest and 
best interests of her fellow-creatures by 
working, together with God, for the re- 
demption of all mankind, irrespective of 
race, creed or sectarian bias ; that her 
chief desire was to disseminate the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ ; and 
that love to God and love to man were 
the foundation doctrines on which her 
sweet and holy life was built. 

Resolved, That we remember with 
tender and reverent gratitude her ear- 
nest and never-failing interest in the 
work among the Chinese women and 
children of San Francisco ; we recall the 


fact that the very first meeting of this So- 


ciety, for preliminary organization, was 


held at her house, and was baptized with 
the sacred atmosphere of Christian faith 


and love that pervaded her household ; 


that, during the ensuing period of eight- 


een years, she has been a strong sup- 
porting column in this structure of relig- 
ious missionary work; and that now, 
though dead, she yet speaks through the 
generous gift which her love devised for 
the further carrying on of -the work. 
Resolved, That her life of faith and 
prayer, of self-denial and effort in so 
many departments of Christian activity 
and benevolent endeavor, of peace and 
serenity, of deep, earnest and all-pervad- 
ing love to Christ, patient kindness, 
placid endurance, and spiritual repose, 
is, at Once, an example and inspiration 
to higher service and nobler attainment. 
esolved, That we tender our heart- 
felt sympathy to the members of the be- 
reaved family, praying that the God of 
all consolation may be their support and 
exceeding great reward. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to the family of the de- 
ceased and furnished to the religious 


press for publication ; that they be, also, 


inscribed upon the minutes of this So- 
ciety. 
Adopted by the Society March 8, 1887. 
Mrs. A, W. Loomis, Pres. | 


A ‘‘boom” is talked of in San Luis 
Obispo, Sacramento and San Jose, anda 
great many other places, north and south. 
We are glad to know that good people 
are coming to the State, with means to 
buy, and with the intention to stay and 
make this Pacific Coast the finest part of 
our country. But we do not rejoice 
when prices go up and up, and _ land is 
selling way above its real value. For 
then a reaction is sure to follow, and the 
tide of immigration will be stayed. It 
is true that land so near tide water, with 
such a soil and climate, and so many 
railroads, is worth more than in many 
other parts of the country. But, as 2 
rule, land in California has for years 
been held too high. And now, if it will 
sell at present prices, don’t put it up any 


time, but will surely be found out. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WILL YOU LEND A HAND—NOW? 


The officers of the American Home 
Missionary Society must once more set 
before its friends the state of its treas- 
ury. 
In spite of all appeals through chan- 
nels open to us, the debt, of which no- 


tice was given in the Home 
Missionary for August last, grew 
until, as stated the special 


committees’ “brotherly letter” issued in 
December, it had reached $50,000. (Be- 
fore the growing ceased, it reached $52,- 
ooo.) Then the Executive Committee 
authorized the borrowing of $50,000, 
With this the missionaries’ dues were 
paid. The work has since gone on un- 
der a ‘‘cutting-down” at every point where 
that process was not clearly suicidal. 
Constant appeals for help have mean- 
while been kept up in every hopeful 
quarter. ‘The result calls for grateful 
and devout acknowledgment. The re- 
ceipts in September were, in round 
numbers, $29,300, in October $22,350, 
in November $35,000, in December 
$38,300, in January $40,250, in Febru- 
ary $23,242. | | 

The debt of $52,000 has been reduc- 
ed to less than $25,000. But this is far 
too heavy a burden to carry into the new 
fiscal year (beginning April rst), shortly 
to be followed by the summer, with its 
daily maturing claims and its slender in- 
come. ‘The great falling-off in legacies 
still continues. Upto this first of March, 
they brought only $49,715, as against 
$152,635 in the first eleven months of 
last year. 

For the first time since 1878, we must 
begin the new year with acrippling debt, 
unless our friends bring help at once. 
Besides the daily receipts to meet daily 
dues to the missionaries (which will re- 
quire all of $25,000), nearly the same 
sum is needed to cancel the debt. If 
the annual meeting finds us out of “debt, 
we have full faith that the money will 
come in to keep us free, with the careful 
economy now enforced. With the help 
of less than $13,000 from legacies, $40,- 
326 were received in March, 1886. 
Cannot a few thousands more be raised 
by cheerful living givers, before the 31st 
of March, 1887? Dear friend, can you, 
should you, will you, lend a hand to set 
the Society out on its sixty-second year’s 
work freeof debt? H. H. Crapp, 

| ‘Treasurer. 


This is an appeal to young and old. 
Here is the chance, and now the time, 
for all to lend the helping hand. It has 
been suggested that the Societies of 
Christian Endeavor wheel into line and 
meet this great emergency, by sweeping 
the debt out of existence. Many of 
these Societies: have nobly and enthusi- 
astically responded. We look for re- 
sponses from our California Societies ; 
why not from every one of them between 
this and the 3d of April? Please remit 
to Mr. J.S. Hutchinson of Sather & Co., 
San Francisco. Here, also, is the op- 
portunity open to every Sunday-school 
scholar. ‘They have done well for the 
Morning Star and other foreign mis- 
sionary work ; now, then, let them pull, 
with a pull altogether, at this ugly debt, 
and down with it forever! What Sunday- 
school says aye to this motion? 


DIED. 


STINCHFIELD.—At Antioch, March 10, 1887, 
Jeremiah Stinchfield, born at Farmington 
_ Falls, Me., February 25, 1810. : 
He came to California in 1849, and 
to Antioch in 1862. He leaves a wife 
and three children. 3 


CaMpTON.—Died, at Rohnerville, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 25, 1887, of pneumonia, Benjamin 
Campton, aged 37 years. = ral 
He was a son of Mrs. Margery 

Campton, a member of the Congrega 

tional church in that place. He was one 


of the men who secured the Spiritualist’s” 


Hallin Rohnerville for a Congregational 


church. Before he died, he confessed © 


Christ as his Saviour to his mother 
and friends, and we trust he is a partak- 
er with the saints above. His funeral 
was held Sunday, February 27th} at the 
church, which could not hold the large 
number of people who gathered to show 
their respect and love for the.departed. 


Rev. Philip Coombe of Ferndale offici- © 


ated. 


DIED. 
Boscow.—In Lincoln, March 6, 1887, Mrs. 


May Boscow, wife of Charles Boscow, 
M. D., aged 22 years. + 


The funeral services were held at the 


house and very largely attended. Rev. 
L. N. Barber officiated. 


‘The quarterly meeting of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice located in 
this city was held last Monday afternoon, 
President Ira P. Rankin in the chair. 
The report of Secretary Bennett showed 
that something had been done—some- 
thing to be thankful for, but little when 
compared with the great sinks of iniquity 
untouched. The city and State feel 
the good influence of organized effort by 
this Society ; bad people are more care- 
ful, but still, under the guidance of their 
master, the devil, they lay their snares, 
and gambling, impurity and drunkenness 


The attempt to pass off the brass rule 
for the golden rule may succeed for a 
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THE PActFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The meeting of the Club on Monday 
was very largely attended and full of in- 
terest. Rev. A. L. Rankin, the speaker 
of the day, gave quite a number of his 
reminiscences Of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Garrison, and others. Pastor F. Von 


Schluembach was present, and gave a: 


graphic description of mission work in 
Berlin, in which he and others had been 
very successful in rescuing the perishing. 
State Evangelist Rev. W. N. Meserve 
was present, and gave a brief recital of 
his work in Alturas, Fort Bidwell, Anti- 
och, Turlock and Modesto. 

Rev. Joseph Rowell presents the ti 
ject of “Heredity” at the meeting of the 
Club next Monday, in the parlors of the 
Baldwin Hotel, at 1:30 o’clock. 


Besides the visitors already named, 
Revs. Niebuhr and J. A. Schilling of the 
German church were present; also Rev. 
Mr. Coleman of Grinnell, Ia; Deacon 
Mecredy of Olivet church, this city; and 
Mr. James Fraser of Nevada City, who 
has been a subscriber to THE PaciFic for 
thirty-five years, and who was a member 
of our church in Nevada when Rev. Dr. 
Warren was pastor. He gave us a very 
enjoyable talk. 

A large congregation greeted Dr. Bar- 
rows Sabbath morning. A deepening 
interest appears in the work in his 
church. Sunday night he discoursed on 
“The Certainties of the Future and In- 
ferences ‘Theretrom.”’ 

Good congregations assembled at 
Plymouth church. Dr. Holbrook is oc- 
cupying the pulpit at present. 

The Third church friends are still re- 
joicing in their new church edifice. The 
orphans from the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum were there last Sabbath. 

Five persons joined the Olivet church 
last Sabbath—three on confession of 
faith. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke has commenced a 


series of Sunday-night discourses at 
Golden Gate church, Oakland, on “John 
Bunyan’s Holy War.” 

Ben Hogan was at the Market-street 
church, Oakland, Sabbath night. 


Pastor Von Schluembach was at the 
First and the Market-street churches, 
Oakland, preaching to large audiences, 
and greatly interesting them. 


The pulpit at Mills Seminary church 
was filled Sunday afternoon by Rev. W. 
W. Scudder, Jr., of the Alameda church. 


Rev. O. G. May preached at Sunol 
Glen last Sunday morning on the text, 
“For the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost.” At 4 
p. M. he conducted an interesting Sun- 
day-school at Niles, and in the evening 
spoke to a large audience on ‘*Crime”— 
its increase, its cause and its remedy, 
Christianity. 

Mrs. Churchill of San Jose, State 
President of the W. C. T. U., recently 
organized a ‘‘Loyal Legion,” a temper- 
ance society of boys and girls, at Sunol 
Glen, and spoke on the subject of ‘*lem- 
perance.”’ 

Religious services were held last week 
in our church at Lodi, conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. G. B. Allen, assisted by 
Rev. E. N. Dyer of Galt, Rev. W. F. 
Furman of Stockton, and Rev. T. E. 
Tippett of Calaveras county. Rev. L. 
T. Mason of Lockeford was too ill to be 


present. All the meetings were well at- 
tended.» The sermons were full of gos- 
pel truth. We are glad to hear that the 


congregations have increased nearly ev- 
ery Sabbath during the past two months, 
and that the work is full of encourage- 
ment. 

Rev. T. E. Tippett preached very ac: 
ceptably for Rev. G. B. Allen at Lodi 
on Sabbath evening. We are sorry to 
hear that he has been compelled, on ac- 
count of ill-health, to resign his _pastor- 
ate of the several congregations to which 
he has ministered in Calaveras county 
during the past year. We hope he will 
be soon restored to health and strength, 
and resume work in some field where he 
can doa good work for the Master. 


Good reports are given continually of 
the work in Antioch. 


Rev. Dr. Warren was at Berkeley last 
Sabbath. At the communion three per- 
sons were admitted to membership. Two 
of them were baptized. 


Rev. Edward W. Bacon, who has been 
supplying the Berkeley church for a few 
months, is compelled, through continued 
sickness, to give up preaching. This is 
a cause of very much regret to the 
church and people and to us all. 


Miss Carrie W. Hunt of the New West 
Education Commission was invited to 
address the ladies’ meeting at the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian church in this city on 
Friday last. She was somewhat discour- 
aged by the fewness of numbers, but de- 
livered such an admirable address that 
she was very warmly and profitably 
greeted at its close. One lady after an- 
other came up to shake hands with her, 
and left something in her hand which, 
when counted, “panned out” to the en- 
couraging amount of $36. One piece 
was a golden twenty. 


Miss Hunt was at the Second church, 
Oakland, last Sunday night, and with 
the Young Ladies’ Missionary Society, 
Alameda, on Monday afternoon. 

Rev. C. F. Clapp of Yankton, Dako- 
ta, is expected to commence his ser- 
Vices in East Oakland next Sabbath. 

Fifteen persons joined the Tulare 
Church at the last communion. 

Rev. W. N. Meserve, after a brie 


rest, will commence labors 
at. Lodi. | 


Nine persons joined the Sacramento 
church at the last communion—eight on 
profession and one by letter. 


At the recent communion seven per 
sons united with the Highlands church, 
San Bernardino county—five were by 
letter and two on profession. 


Good news comes from Los Angeles. 
**At the March communion thirty were re- 
ceived hy letter and twelve upon confes- 
sion. ‘The total for three communion 
services just past is 125. Rev. Mr. 
Wheeler is suffering greatly from insom- 
nia, and will give up his work shortly for 
a year’s rest. ‘This seems imperative. 
We part with him with great regret. He 
is a man of such rare sweetness of spirit, 
of such genialty and tact, that he has 


made himself greatly beloved during the 


five months of his service. The great 
growth of the church during this -period 
is due to his fidelity. A. Ji.” 

At Bethany church Rev. W. N. Me- 
serve, the State Evangelist, preached last 
Sunday morning on the text, “He was 
numbered with the transgressors.” In 
the evening Pastor Pond announced as 
his theme “The Dead Preacher and the 
Living Church”—the abiding results of 
the work of Henry Ward Beecher. 


At Plymouth church there has been a 
marked interest in the young reople’s 
meetings for some weeks past, and on 
Sunday evening the chapel was filled, 
and many testified of their faith in 
Christ, and twenty and more arose for 
prayers, or to signify their purpose to 
begin a Christian life. For this the 
younger people have been working and 
praying for some time past, and their 
prayers are being answered. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Services of unusual 
interest were recently held in San Ber- 
nardino.—— The Memorial church, Van- 
couver, W. T., received forty-one mem- 
bers February 27th. C.D. 
Merrill has been very cordially received 
at Ontario. 


METHODIsT.—Bishop Fowler expects 
to be in Pasadena on the 2oth, and go 
thence to New York. Rev. H. Richey 
has been helping Rev. A. T. Needham 
in special meetings in Alameda. 


SourH.—Nine charges in 
the San Francisco District have reported 
fifty-seven additions. Of these Stockton 
had twenty-two, Salinas thirteen, Sacra- 
mento ten. 


ANTIOCH. 


For several months a good work, grow- 
ing in interest, has been going on in our 
little church in Antioch. The congrega- 
tion has grown so that now, at our Sun- 
day services, very few vacant seats are to 
be seen. This has lead our people to 
consider the advisability of taking the 
steps necessary to build a new church, 
instead of repairing the old and building 


extra rooms to accommodate our Bible- | 


class scholars. Notably, a good deal of 
interest has been manifested by our young 
people, who have organized into a Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor, and who 
have done a good deal to make our 
church attractive and the services inter- 
esting. Besides covering the walls of the 
church with mottoes and adding to the 
other church attractions and comforts, 
they have given us several admirable 
praise services; and the last thing they 
have done is to band themselves togeth- 
er to keep the church clean, etc., so that 
the services of the janitor can be dispens- 
ed with, that the money paid him month- 
ly may be handed over to them, that they 
in turn may be able to hand it over to 
the ‘““New Church Fund.” 

During the winter special services have 
been held for three weeks, by the Rev. 
D. F. Watkins and the pastor, then for 
two weeks by the State Evangelist, Rev. 
William Meserve, at which services much 
interest was shown. Since then there 
has been a deeper religious feeling and a 
greater interest. 

During the two weeks we had Mr. Me- 
serve with us the weather was rather un- 


propitious for special services, yet fairly 


large congregations greeted him; and 
through his thoroughly earnest preaching, 
and the accompanying power of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, we rejoice to say that we have 
every reason to believe that souls were 
convinced of sin and that some sought 
and found the Saviour. ‘The children’s 
services which our Brother Meserve 
held were particularly successful. He 


held three services during the week—one 


on Sunday, one on Wednesday, and one 
on Friday afternoons, at four o’clock. 
These latter services were largely at- 
tended, and our brother so interested the 
children that even now, although he has 
been from us a month, the children re- 
member his stories, as well as the truths 
they were intended to teach. As a re- 
sult of these special efforts, it isto be 
hoped that many ewill join our church. 
Taking all things into consideration, our 
prospect here looks bright; therefore, we 
take courage. We would like to ask the 
praying people to remember us in their 
prayers. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, Oak- 
land, March 8, 1887. 


Mr. Richard T. Booth is holding gos- 
pel temperance meetings in the Metro- 
politan Theater in Sacramento. He is 
well sustained by the Christian and the 
temperance people in our capital city. 
A choir of hundreds of voices makes 
grand music. The first meeting was 
held last Sunday night; then and on 
Monday night the theater was crowded ; 
and in the two meetings 1,150 put on 
the blue ribbon and 216 signed the 
pledge. May the good work extend 
there and here and all over this saloon- 


cursed State! 


come of it. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


- Rev. H. V. Rominger recently resign- 


|ed his charge at Port Gamble, W. T., 


and afterwards accepted a call to the 
church at Albany, Or. He is said to be 
serving the people there with acceptance. 

Rev. Mr. Oliphant of Massachusetts, 


brother of our esteemed Brother D. D. 


Oliphant of the First church, this city, a 
member of a promihent commission firm, 
preached for us last Sabbath from the 
text (II Cor. xii: 14), “I seek not yours, 
but you.” He showed that God’s purpose, 
through Christ, was not to seek the world- 
ly possessions of humanity, but souls. He 
gave us a good sermon throughout. 

Miss. E. D. Kelsey, formerly of Co- 
lumbus, O., who was in the employ of 
the A. M. A. in the South for some time, 
recently came here with her parents, Rev. 
L. Kelsey and wife. She has interested 
quite a number in the details of the A. 
M. A. work, and a few weeks ago, as a 
result of her efforts, several large pack- 
ages of clothing were sent to those among 
the freedmen who were known to be in 
need, 

A few months ago the Fi irst church was 
delighted with an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with Mr. E. C. Chapin, 
Chorister of Dr. Goodwin’s church, Chi- 
cago. He gave anexcellent talk in the 
Bible school, and sang, with fine effect, 
“Come Home, Prodigal, Come Home;” 
at the Y. M. C. A. mass meeting. He 
has the power of throwing a wonderful 
Spiritual influence into his singing. We 
also had the pleasure not long ago of a 
visit from Mr, J. B. Atherton, Treasurer 
of the Fort-street church, Honolulu, who, 
with his wife, was on his way here from 
the East. This was his first visit to 
Portland, although for many years he has 
enjoyed business relations with our lead- 
ing merchants. 

The evangelistic movement spoken of 
in a previous letter is even more wide- 
reaching than then supposed. The most 


‘comprehensive union movement ever 


contemplated in this city has been ar- 
ranged for. The following programme 
will indicate the extent of the work con- 
templated : 

_ Calvary Presbyterian church, corner 
Ninth and Clay— Week beginning Mon- 
day, March 7th. 

Grace M. E. church, corner Eleventh 
and Taylor—Week beginning Monday, 
March 14th. 

First Congregational church, corner 
Second and Jefferson—Week beginning 
Monday, March 2 st. 

First Baptist church, corner Fourth 
and Alder—Week beginning Monday, 
March 28th. | 

Taylor-street M. E. church, corner 
Third and ‘Taylor—Week beginning 
Monday, April 4th. 

First Presbyterian church, corner 
Third and Washington—Week beginning 
Monday, April 11th. 


PROGRAMME FOR CALVARY CHURCH. 


Monday evening, March 7th, Rev. 
H. K. Hines; Tuesday evening, Rev. 
Dr. G. H. Atkinson; Wednesday even- 
ing, Rev. Mr. Boyd ; Thursday evening, 
Rev. Warren H. Langdon ; Friday even- 
ing, Rev. E. W. Caswell. 
~ A grand initial meeting was held on 
Sunday, March 6th, at New Market 
Theatre, at 3 Pp. M., and was addressed by 
several pastors and other representative 
Christian workers, including Mr. E. C. 
Frost, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. 
A., and Captain Stillwell of the Salvation 
Army. From the spirit observed at the 
beginning of this effort, there is strong 
hope that good results, under God, will 
G. H. 
March 8, 1887. 


W. T. U. NOTES. 


There is a ‘‘Home for Intemperate 


Women” in Boston which has 41 inmates. 


Mrs. Lome, the newly-elected libraian 
of Tennessee, is an active member of 
the W. C. T. U. 


The Illinois W. C. T. U. are the prime 
movers in the establishment of a Woman’s 
ten and fifteen-cent lodging-house in 
Chicago. | 

Frederick Douglass, during a visit to 
the French House of Deputies, was struck 
by the fact that no member chewed to- 
bacco or smoked. 

Miss Willard has just returned from a 
seven weeks tour in the east, where she 
spoke on an average of once a day; usu- 
ally upon the subject of ‘‘ Social Purity. ” 


A law has been passed in Switzerland, 


making the sale of liquors a State mo- 
nopoly. One-tenth of the profits of all 


sales are to be devoted to the temperance 


cause. 

The W. C. T. U., of Ottawa, Canada, 
have petitioned the city council for the 
erection of three drinking fountains in 
that city, in celebration of Queen Victo- 
ria’s jubilee year. 

March 2gth will be observed by. all 
W. C. T. Unions as a day of prayer for 
Michigan and other States where a pro- 
hibitory amendment has been submitted 
to a popular vote. 

The great demand there is for infor- 
mation on the temperance question is 
shown by the fact that eighty-two thou- 
sand copies of Mrs. Willard’s annual ad- 
dress, delivered at Minneapolis, have al- 
ready been printed. 


A strong scientific temperance instruc- 


tion bill passed the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture March 1st. This makes twenty-six 
States and Territories that have provided 
for the instruction of their youth upon 
this important subject. 

Arrangements are being perfected for 
the erection in Chicago of a $500,000 
W. C. T. U. building. It will be used 
as the headquarters of the national offi- 


|cers, and also of the Woman’s ‘Temper- 


ance Publication Association: 
that Mrs. T. B. Carse is taking the lead 
in the enterprise insures its success, 


Miss Anna Gordon, assistant national. 


superintendent of juvenile work, will soon 


have ready for publication a most unique 


white-ribbon birthday book, which will 


bear the attractive titie of “The White- 


ribbon Scrap-book.”’ 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, soon fin- 


ishes her labors in Japan and will then 
go to India, and from thence to Africa. 


ing the W. C. T. U. known and appre- 
ciated in every land and by all people. 


Father Colter has been laboring for 
the past year to promote total abstinence 
principles among the Irish Catholics of 
this country. His mission has been a 
most successful one, 17,000 persons ney | 
ing taken the pledge from his hand. 


The United Kingdom Témperance |. 
Alliance Convention, which was held in 
Exeter Hall, London, February 15th and 
16th, was a very striking and important 
conference. It was comprised of over 
2,000 members, of whom 1,600 were 
delegates assembled from all parts of the 
country. Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart., M.P., 
presided. Action was taken, looking 
toward the immediate formation of a 


method by which the total suppression 
of the liquor traffic can be secured. An 
address was sent to the Prime Minister, 
asking that he give his attention to the 
‘subject. A deputation from the conven- 
tion was also appointed to wait upon the 
Premier and impress upon him the need 
of some action being” taken by the gov- 
ernment. | 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 


For the next two weeks Rev. Freder- 
ick von Schluembach will conduct Bible 
readings in the Young Men’s Christian 


except Saturday. The first week’s 1ead- 
ings will be on the Holy Spirit for service, 
and will be free toall. Mr. von Schlu- 
embach is a most able biblical scholar 
and known as the German Moody. He 
is a natural orator and a most powerful 
speaker. His Bible readings will be of 
great benefit to Christians, and the Asso- 
ciation extends a most cordial invitation 
to the readers of this paper to be pres- 
ent. The service will commence prompt- 
ly at 12 o’clock and close at 12 45. 

-Tuesday evening, March 22d, a union 
mass meeting will be held in the Asso- 
ciation hall in the interest of the Inier- 
national Convention, to be held in this 
city, May 11th to the 15th, and the 
meeting is to be restricted to members 
ofthe Association only, and will be ad- 
dressed to General O. O. Howard and 
Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D. There 
will be a brief musical and literary pro- 
gramme also, in which it is expected 


that Mr. Paul Davis, elocutionist, will 
appear. 
> 

Ww. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 


The W. C. T. U. Convention, held at 
the Free Baptist church last Friday af- 
ternoon and evening, was a_ success. 
The papers read and reports that came 
in were exceedingly interesting. The 
heroic work being done to get the bill 
for Scientific Instruction in the Public 
Schools as to the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics upon the system will be better 
appreciated by the next generation. The 
wisdom of such a measure cannot be 
doubted. Much credit is due to Mrs. 
L. P. Williams, Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. 
Spencer, and others, for the progress of 
the work. Dr. Wad el Ward addressed 
the meeting in the evening. 


_ 


At a conference of over 200 students 
from Wisconsin colleges lately held at 
Beaver Dam, 35 consecrated themselves 
to the work of foreign missions. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
GOAL! 


Per To OB rer tw, 


John Henderson, Jr., 


Oor. Mason 


130 STREET, - - 


Telephone 5067. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 
26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR ees POULTRY SEASON- 


McPHEBRON ACADEMY. 


FIRST-OLASS "BOARDING AND DAY 
A school for boys. Pleasant rooms, god 


| instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 


rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron 6ros., 
626 GRAND AVENUE, 


The fact 


This brave apostle of temperance is mak- | 


national prohibition party, as the only 


Association hall, at 12 o’clock every day | 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN CANS. ROYAI: BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


San Francisco, 
ALU Donald 


PRESIDENT. 


at AN K 
Bank 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


, $1.000.000.00 
Surpvus. $ 55000000 


RESOURCES _ $3,872. 3.872.538.00 


San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1887. 
ASSETS. 


Solvent Bills Receivable... .$2, 609,431 97 
Real Estate—Banking House 150,000 00 
Heal Estate—Taken for Debt 35,656 27 


Land Association, Gas and 
Bank 


32,923 35 

Due from Solvent Banks. 554,847 07 
Money on Hand 489,680 58 
$3,872,539 24 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid . $1,000,000 00 
Sur; lus Fun 559,000 00 
Undivided 914651 
Due Depositors............. 2,1 48°532 48 
Due Banks..... 168,860 25 


$3,872,539 24 
Besides payin the usual dividends we have 
been enabled to add an addition of $100,000 
to the surplus fund during the past twelve months. 
We return sincere thanks to our patrons and 
friends for past favors and very reatiectially request 
a continuation thereof. 
BR. H. McDonald, President, 


REMOVAL. 


C0, 


—— 
— 
=X ‘ 


PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE BOOK- 
SELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Have rented the entire building, 
No. 3 Sansome street, near the 
corner of Sutter.and Market, and 
will oceupy the store about 
MARCH Ist, with a new and 
greatly enlarged stock of 


SPECIALTIES. 
Books for Public and Private 
Libraries. 
Family Pulpit Bibles. 


Oxford Sunday-School | Teachers’ 
Bibles. 


Conn. Valley Mills Writing Paper 
Carson Mills Envelopes. | 


Davis’ Inks, Mucilage. 


Faber’s Pencils. Gillott’s Pens. 
Mark Twain Patent Scrap Book. 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as:embly, without attracting notice. The writ 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quicaly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, with Manual... .$40.00 
Instruction. 50.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 


we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
Come and take trial lessons free. 


G. Wickson & Co , 38 California St.,8.F. 


SEARBY. 


ruggist and Pharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
flow), the Oistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat. Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and. similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN ‘REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 


Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Partouts, Window Shades, 


| Cornices, etc., and Frames of every descrip- 


tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE C0, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers,. 
CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San FRANcISCO, - OaL. 


S. S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


OT Market St., 


Francisco. 


Teachers’ and Family 
BIBLES 


Ww. w. BRIER ‘SON'S 


‘SAN FRANOISOO, 


a 
$3 
: 
a 


we 
‘ 


scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 


can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
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Trt PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CaL. 


[Wepnespay, Manca 16, 1887. 


THE SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


A little bird sang in the dead of the night, 
When the moon peeped out through a cloud; 

He sang, for his heart was so full of delight 
It seemed almost throbbing aloud. ; 


‘‘Hush! hush!” cried the old birds; ‘you 
foolish young thing. 
To wake up and sing for the moon! 
Come, tuck your silly head under your wing; 
You'll rouse our good neighbors too soon.” 


But the little bird flew to the top of the tree, 
And looked up into the sky. 
“Our time for singing is short,” quoth he, 
‘‘And sing in the night will I.” 
—St. Nicholas for March. 


BESSY’S LIFE ROPE. 


Steeple Jack, who was celebrated for 
working on high steeples, had a daughter 
named Bessy, who had much of the fear- 
less, adventurous spirit of her father, 
and would carry up his dinner to the 
dizziest heights without trembling. She 
seemed to feel as safe asa bird, and 
would stand at the edge of the loftiest 
scaffold, amusing herself by scattering 
bits of paper in the air, laughing to see 
her little pigeons fly, for so she called 
them. 

Once upon a time, a flash of lightning 
struck Rempton spire, and displaced the 
cross and globe which surmounted it, 
also doing great damage to the upper 
courses of fine stone-work ; and Steeple 
Jeck had to repair it. This he did by 
ascending the tower as high as the bell- 
chamber, then placing ladders within the 
hollow of the spire until the highest 
loopholes were reached, through which 
braces were put crosswise.. On them a 
slight flooring was laid, which supported 
~ two light ladders reaching up to the ball. 
Day after day, Bessy climbed with her 
father’s dinner, in a basin slung in a hand- 
kerchief, to this aerial scaffold. It was 
only by calling her “Bet,” which was 
her father’s way of showing earnest dis- 
pleasure, that she was prevented from 
scaling the slender ladders which went 
still higher. | 

At length the job was completed. A 


new copper ball, brightly gilded, super- | 


seded the old one, and a glittering cross 
surmounted the graceful steeple. Jack 


had done his work so well that the vicar 


and church warden resolved, in addition 


to his pay, to present him with a new coat, | 


vest and hat; and a sort of village fete 


was to be held in honor of the occasion. ‘ 


Drinking one night at the Red Lion, 
Jack had bragged that he would put on 
these new clothes on top of the ball ; and 
he was not the man to risk being twitted 
for cowardice from not making his rash 
promise good. 

This intention of Jack’s got abroad, 
and on the fete day quite a crowd from 
the adjacent villages and farms gathered 
to witness the exploit. Jack’s wife was 
away working alone at a _ farm-house 
some two miles from the village, and 
Bessy had accompanied her ; for she 
knew that her husband would in all prob- 


ability spend the day in dissipation, and_ 


she did all she could to conceal his evil 
habits from the little maiden. 

With the bundle of clothes in his hand, 
Jack started up the tower, the crowd ea- 
gerly watching until he emerged from 
the loop-hole on to the scaffold. He 
came out, and pulling off his old hat 
flung it down among the people; then 
taking a rope, in which he had made a 
noose, in his hand, he ascended the lad- 
ders. Flinging the rope over the ball, 
the noose passed round the cross; and, 
tightening it, Jack managed to get be- 
yond its bulge, which projected over the 
floriated finial of the steeple, and stood 
on the very top of the cross, while the 
huzzars of the crowd below came up Ike 
the buzzing of bees to the elevated re- 
gions of his proud ambition. 


By some unlucky accident, while Jack 
was divesting himself of the old jacket 
and vest, having made his bundle safe 
on one of the arms of the cross, the 
noose of the rope slackened, and the 
rope itself slipped over the ball, leaving 
him without any possible means of over- 
coming its rotundity. A cry of horror 
made Jack look down, and he at once 
understood the desperation of the posi- 
tion. His pride was humbled, and a 
vertigo seized his brain, and he would 
have fallen if he had not clutched the 
cross. What was to be done? Among 
the whole crowd there was not one with 
sufficient courage even to brave the scaf- 
fold, much less to mount the tottering 
ladders which led from it to the apex of 
the steeple. 

Concentrating all his energies into 
one shriek of agony, Jack exclaimed— 
‘Send for Bessy !” 

There was a movement in the crowd ; 
and soon a farmer in his buggy drove 
off to Dawson’s at “the waste,” for the 
daughter of the entrapped steeple-climb- 
er. | 
What an hour of waiting was that! 
When Bessy arrived she showed no fear, 
but taking on her arm a little coil of 
rope, she passed through the crowd 
which readily made way, and ascended 
the stairs. Soon, her graceful form was 
seen upon the scaffold ; and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, she ascended the 
ladders. Standing on the topmost rung, 
with one arm passed around the slender 
stone-work, she flung the rope. Jack 
clutched it, and the little maiden descend- 
ed the steps. All danger was over. Jack 
made the rope fast, and was soon upon 
the scaffold, while a sbout of joy rose 
from the people below. 

Poor. title Bessy could’ not under- 
stand that she’had done anything won- 
derful ; but she embraced her father, and, 
putting her face to his, begged him to 


thank God for his safety. saocd 


hildren’s Cerner. | 


again. 


is right. 


Jack was never seen at the Red Lion 


This was many years ago ; but, should 


any of you visit Rempton, you may still 


‘see a fragment of line swinging in the 
breeze from the now tarnished cross sur- 
mounting the steeple, and among the 
simple peasantry it goes by the name of 
‘“‘Bessy’s Life Rope.” —Exz. 


BRAVE BOY. 


I like to read of heroes. I like tosee 
men who have done heroic deeds. I feel 
strengthened by thinking of what they 
have done. It acts asa tonic to one’s 
moral nature. 

Not long since, I saw a hero; I was a 
witness of his brave deed, and felt a 
warm glow at my heart a hundred times 
since at the thought of it. . But the deed 
of bravery was one the papers said noth- 
ing about. They would not have con- 
sidered it worth mentioning, I suppose ; 
but I do, and I am going to write down 
to help others who may be tempted as 
this boy was. For my hero was only a 
boy ; but there is the making of a strong 
man in him. | 

It happened in this way: I was walk- 
ing down the street and stopped in the 
front of a saloon to talk with a friend. 
As we stood there two boys came along. 

“Come in and have something to 
drink,” said one of them. : 

‘Thank you,” was the reply, “but I 
never drink.” 

“Oh, temperance are you?”’ said the 
other, in a tone that had a suspicion of 
a sneer in it. 

*‘ Yes,” answered the boy bravely ; “I 
don’t believe in drinking liquor.” 

‘Well, you needn’t drink liquor if you 

don’t want to,” said his companion. 
‘*Take some lemonade. ”’ 
‘¢ Not in a saloon,” was the other’s re- 
ply. 
“Why not?” asked his friend. #‘It 
won't make you drunk because they sell 
whisky over the same bar, will it ?” 

“TI don’t suppose it would,” was the 
reply. ‘* But saloons are bad places, and 
I don’t believe in patronizing them.” 

‘*What a moral young fellow you are!” 
said his friend, with contempt in his 
words. ‘ Do you intend to preach when 
you get to be a man?” 

“No, I don’t expect to,” was the reply. 
But I intend to make a man of myself; 
and I never knew a fellow to amount to 
much who got into the habit of frequent- 
ing saloons.” 

**T haven’t asked you to hang about 
saloons, have I?” demanded his friend, 
angrily. ‘One would think from what 
you say that I asked you to get drunk. ” 
_ “You didn’t ask me to get drunk,” 
was the reply, “‘ but you have asked me 
to take the first step in that direction. If 
I drank now, I would probaly drink 
again. How long would it be before I 
got the habit formed of drinking liquor?” 

Some other young fellows had come 
up by this time, and the one who had 
invited his friend to drink turned to 
them and said : 

‘¢ You’ve come just in fime to hear a 
temperance lecture. Go on, Bob; maybe 
you can convert these chaps.” Then 
they laughed. But Bob did not get angry. 
He looked them bravely in the\face, and 
sald : 

** 1 suppose you think I ani ‘soft’ be- 
cause I won’t drink. I kwow you think 
I am foolish because I refused to go into 
the saloon and have a glass of lemonade” 
(to his friend); “ don’t, and I am 
not afraid to stand up for what I think 
If you want to drink, you will 
do it, I suppose, in spite of any thing I 
could say against it, but you can’t coax 
or laugh me into doing it. I want to 
have my own respect, and I shouldn’t 
have it if I drank, for I don’t believe it 
is right to drink whisky. You think, I 
suppose, that I am a coward in not 
drinking, but I think I should prove my- 
self a coward in doing it.” 

Wasn’t I glad to hear the boy say 
that? I couldn’t help going to him and 
telling him so. 

‘*Thank you,” said he, looking pleased 
at what I said; ‘‘I mean to bea man, 
and I shouldn’t be if I got to drinking.” 

He was right. God bless the young 
hero. I wish there were thousands 
more like him.—The Lily. 


QUEER COASTING IN MADEIRA. 


There is a church at Funchal nearly 


sea. George determined to visit it the 
next time he was allowed to go ashore. 
Accompanied by his friend, he went toa 


After some delay in making their bar- 
gains, they were seated in their saddles. 
Each horse was attended by a burriques- 
ro, Or horseboy, and as soon as they 
were ready each burriquetro seized the 
tail or his horse, and shouted a little Por- 
tuguese command. Away they went at 
a brisk pace, the boys following. Com- 
ing to a comparatively level place, they 
struck into a run, trying to see if they 
could shake these boys off. They did 
not succeed, ‘or the little fellows clung 
to the u.orses’ tail, and never thought of 
letting go or giving up. It was nearly 
three miles to the church by the way 
they went, and in some places the road 
| Was so steep that there were steps cut for 
the horses to place their feet. The 
horses walked up very rapidly, and in 
little more than half an hour were at the 

They sent their horses back to the 
stables, for they were to go down in a 
quite. different.way. The.view from the 
church steps comprises all the town, the 
harbor, and thé broad Atlantic. ~ ~ ~ 

But George was too much excited at 
‘the thought of descending the hill to 


care much about the view, and he hur- 


two thousand feet above the level of the | 


stable to hire ho.ses to ride up the. hill. | 


ried his friend to the sledge-stand near 
by. Here he selected his sledge, which 
is made of willow, stoutly braced and 
placed on runners. With one attendant 
on each side and one behind, every one 
holding on with a leather thong in his 
hand, the sledge was started. They 
dashed down the steep way as a boy 
slides down hill in winter, and the skill- 
ful attendants guided the sledge, no mat- 
ter how fast it went, with a dexterity that 
has often surprised older and more ex- 
perienced travelers than George. Down 
they went with fearful rapidity, turning 
corners without upsetting, but with long 
slides to leeward, always going on, with 
many an exclamation from George, who 
could not feel quite safe while flying at 
so furious a rate. In nine minutes they 
were at the foot of the hill, more than 
two miles from the church. 

George thought this beat all the slid- 
ing downhill that he had ever imagined, 
and he would gladly have walked back 
for the sake of another slide if he could 
have found any one to go with him.— 
St. Nicholas for March. 


HOW A PRINCESS WON HER CROWN. 


What do you know about Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, a grand duchy of the Ger- 
man Empire? ‘That the Baltic Sea rolls 
behind these two larger and several 
smaller districts, and the bright waters of 
the Elbe River flash and quiver just be- 
side them, and that the house of Meck- 
lenburg is the oldest reigning family in 
Europe? All very good, little bright 
eyes, very good indeed. But I know a 


very pretty story about the Duchy of 


Strelitz. You want to hear it? Well, 
it isn’t any secret, so I may as well tell 
it to you. 7 

Years ago, as story-tellers say, the 
Princess Charlotte was born in Strelitz. 
Now, although a princess, she had her 
daily tasks, and learned to read and write 
and spell, and, I have been told, mend 
her own stockings, too. : 

She had a wonderfully sweet voice, 
and so fine washer singing that even 
Haydn praised her; but this did not 
make her proud nor vain of the gift the 
good Father had thought wise to bestow 
upon her. 

The horrors of war the young princess 
thought dreadful, and her wise little 
brain pondered its wickedness so long 
that one day she set herself to write a 
letter to a noble prince. She wrote it 
beautifully, using great care in dotting 
every 7 and crossing all her ¢’s, for she 
had been taught to do well her task what- 
ever it might be. Her maids said it 
was a favorable wind that bore it. Some 
time after this, Princess Charlotte and 
others were chatting gayly in the Strelitz 
Garden. In their happy, girlish talk, 
some one asked merrily, ‘Whom, think 
you, shall we marry?” and Princess 
Charlotte laughed, ‘Guess who’ll take 
such a little princess as I am!” 

The English mail came in just then, 
and there was a letter for the little maiden® 
But you'll never think who wrote it. 
Why, it was George III of England— 
you have all heard of him. What did 
he wish? A queento share his crown 
and splendor, and to help make lighter 
his cares. That letter that pleaded 
‘peace Is so great a blessing” won for her 
crown and kingdom. You have read 
how long and wisely Queen Charlotte 
reigned. None bore her malice.— The 
Pansy. | 


HOW THE BRIDGE WAS CROSSED. 


“Mother,” said a little girl, ‘what 
did David mean when he said, ‘ Preserve 
me, O God; for in thee do I put my 
trust 

** Do you remember,” said her mother, 
‘the little girl we saw walking with her 
father in the woods yesterday P ” 

“Oh, yes, mother. Wasn’t she beau- 
tiful ? ” | 

‘She was a gentle, loving little thing, 
and her father was very kind to her. 
Do you remember what she said when 
they came to the narrow bridge over the 
brook ? ” 

“JT don’t like to think about that 
bridge, mother; it makes. me_ giddy. 
Don’t you think it is very dangerous, 
just those two loose planks laid across 
and norailing? If she had stepped a 
little on either side she would have fall- 
en into the water.” 

**Do you remember what she said?” 
repeated the mother. : 

‘‘ Yes, mamma ; she stopped a minute 
as if afraid to go over, and then looked 
up into her father’s face and asked him 
to take hold of her hand, and said, ‘ You 
will take hold of me, dear father; I 
don’t feel afraid when vou have hold of 
my hand.’ And her father looked so 
lovingly upon her and took tight hold of 
her hand, as if she were very precious to 
him.” 

‘‘Well, my child,” said the mother, 
“JT think David felt just like that little 
girl when he wrote these words you have 
asked me about.” 


“Was David going over a bridge, 


mother P ” 

‘Not such a bridge as the one we 
saw in the woods; but he had come to 
some difficult place in his life—there 
was some trouble before him that made 
him afraid, and he looked up to God 
just as that little girl looked up to her 
father, and said, ‘ Preserve me, O God; 
for in tuee ‘do FE put my trust.’ It is 
just as if he had said, ‘ Please take care 
of me, my kind, heavenly Father ; I do 
not feel afraid when thou art with me, 
and taking hold of my hand.’’—S. S. 


| Recently a meeting of Arabs was held ' 


in Cairo, and addressed: by ‘native’ Egyp- 
tians, who denounced. Europeans for in- 


troducing among them the curse of drink!. 


never knew until this evening. 


SAVED BY A HYMN. | 


A party of Northern tourists formed 
part of a large company gathered on the 
deck of an excursion steamer that was 
moving slowly down the historic Potomac 
one beautiful evening in the summer of 
1881. A gentleman had been delighting 
the party with his happy rendering of 
many familiar hymns, the last being the 
sweet petition, so dear to every Christian 
heart, ‘* Jesus, lover of my soul.”’ 

- The -singer gave the first two verses 
with much feeling, and a peculiar em- 
phasis upon the concluding lines that 
thrilled every heart. A hush had fallen 
upon the listeners that was not broken 
for some seconds after the musical notes 
had died away. Then a_ gentleman 
made his way from the outskirts of the 
crowd to the side of the singer, and ac- 
costed him with— 

‘¢ Beg your pardon, stranger, but were 
you actively engaged in the late war ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” the man of song answered, 
courteously ; ‘*I fought under General 
Grant.” | 

‘ Well,” the first speaker continued, 
with something like a sigh,-“*I did my 
fighting on the other side, and think, in- 


deed, am quite sure, I was very near you | . 


one bright night eighteen years ago this 
very month. It was much such a night 
as this. If I am not mistaken, you were 
on guard duty. We of the South had 
sharp business on hand, and you were 
one of the enemy. I crept near your 
post of duty, my murderous weapon in 
my hand—the shadows hid me. Your 
beat led you into the clear light. 


‘‘As you paced back and forth you 


were humming the tune of the hymn you 
have just sung. I raised my gun and 
aimed at your heart, and I had been se- 
lected by our commander for the work 
because I was a sure shot. ‘Then, out 
upon the night floated the words— | 


‘Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.’ | 


Your prayer was answered. I couldn’t | 


fire after that. And there was no attack 
made upon your camp that night. I 
felt sure, when I heard you sing this 
evening, that you were the man whose 
life I was spared from taking.” , 
The singer grasped the hand of the 
Southerner, and said, with much emo- 
tion, ‘‘f remember the night very well, 
and distinctly the feeling of depression 
and loneliness with which I went forth 
to my duty. I knew my post was one 


of great danger, and I was more deject- 


ed than I remember to have been at 
any other time during the service. I 
paced my lonely beat, thinking of home 
and friends and all that life holds dear. 
Then the thought of God’s care for all 
that he has created came to me with pe- 
culiar force. If he so cares for a spar- 
row, how much more for man created 
in his own image ; and I sang the prayer 
of my heart, and ceased to feel alone. 
“How the prayer was answered I 
My 
heavenly Father thought best to keep 
the knowledge from me for eighteen 
years. How much of his goodness to 
us we shall be ignorant of until it is re- 
vealed by the light of eternity! ‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul’ has been a favorite 
hymn ; now it will be inexpressibly dear.” 

This incident was related to the writer 
by a lady who was one of the party'on 
the steamer.— Friendly Greetings. 


A PRETTY GOOD BAD BOY. 


A good many years ago now, a small, 
bare-legged boy set out from his home in 
New Hampshire, for an afternoon’s sport 
with a gun. He rambled along, as boys 
will, with his eyes wide open for every- 
thing that came under them, as well as 
for the game that was the special object 
of his expedition, and he had not gone 
far when he saw a chaise approaching, 
driven by the Governor of the State. 


The Governor was a very popular and | 


distinguished man, who was being talked 
of for the Presidency, and we should not 
have liked the small boy if he had not 


been a little overawed by finding himself | 


alone in the presence of s> august a per- 
sonage. He was equal to the occasion, 
however, 2nd as the chaise reached him, 
he stood aside to let it pass, and gravely 
presented arms. ‘The Governor at once 
pulled up his horse and looked with 
amusement at the little fellow standing 
there as serious as a sentry, with his gun 
held rigidly before him. ) 

‘What is your name?” said the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” replied the 
boy, with a military salute. 

He was invited into the chaise, and 
though he lost his shooting, what was 
that in comparison with the distinction 
of riding into Portsmouth Town with 
Governor Woodbury ? 


This was forty years. ago, and since | 


then Thomas Bailey Aldrich has earned 
a place among the foremost of American 
authors by a series of books, some in 
prose and some in verse, which are dis- 
tinguished by the purity of their tone, 
the refinement of their style, and the pic- 
turesqueness of their invention. 
them is called “The Story of a Bad Boy,” 
and except that some of the names. of 
persons and places are changed, it is so 
faithful a picture of the author’s boyhood 


that it might be called an autobiography. | 


—William H. Rideing, in March St. 
‘Nicholas. 


The appeal of the English Presbyterian 
Synod to remove the debt of $15,000 
of its Foreign Mission Fund has been 
successful, as it is all removed and there 
is-a balance of $1,250 in the treasury. - 


“I had a whale on toast,” was Tot’s 


version of what ‘she ate at a recent party. 


Of course, they all quailed at her terrible 


One of | 


“Perry DAVIS 


do itovery Time. 
Your drudsist sells it 


THE GOLDEN PALACE. 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


-OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 
‘We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 


with present rates: 
FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL{Extra C, bbls........ c 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4t04.50| SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls........ 25c per gal 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. [77 5 


Oatmeal, th. .....84%,@4e 
Cornmeal, tb...2 216¢ CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Cr’d Wheat, tb. .2}4@3c {Good Japan, tb....25@50c 
Grah’mFlour,tb 244@38ec |Eng. B’kfast, th. ..25@50c 
Pearl Barley,tb.4 c |Formosa Oolong. 
Sago & Tapioca.4 @d5c |Uncolored Japan. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. 20-tb box good raisins, 75 


Cube Sugar, bbls, tbh. 644¢/20.ib bar 
Crushed, bbls.... ... 644¢ 
Granulated, bbls. ..644c'White Beans... ...... 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctnary use, etc., 
etc. All of which we offer at the lowest possible 
rates, as we are placed in a position to furnish a 
first-class quality of goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of 
the establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale 
House, at once becomeclearly manifest to the 
customer who orders a bill of goods of us. 


We offereven more, and decidedly better, ad- 
vantages to our patrons than can be secured by 


them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 
reason that they will not break or open packages, 
and we will doso, and in all cases at whelesale 
rates. All orders coming to our wholesale House 
case goods and packages of a like char- 
acter, to be opened, are always 
street House, a system of profitand convenience 
which rein recommends itself to RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CITY AND 
STATE. The orders which we almost daily re- 
ceive from institutions is proof conclusive of the 
satisfaction given. If parties living at a distance 
desire to order goods of us not included in the 
above list and willsend usacatalogue of the goods 
wantea, we will immediately return it, with 
rices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ng us the order, thereby placing themselves ina 
position to judge for themselves before sending 
us the final order, and securing all the advantag- 
es of being present in the store at the time of pur- 
chase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose. 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisct 


july13-ti 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & Aurist. 

DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STKEET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 Pp. m. 


W. Griswold 


Den 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D.| 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P. =. 
apr1$-tf 


x. L’ndrySoap 
35¢ 


lled at our Sixth- | 


3 San Francisce, 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at hone 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
4 All work guaranteed. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


{Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communiegtien 
between the readers of Tae Paotrio and its ad. 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service: 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 


are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


of all kinds of 

i Babbitt 
Brass, Com pr Zinc and | 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

0G” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH:- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front 


. San Prancisco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137.— 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING .AND PREPARING BoDIES 
FoR SHIPMENT MapDE A 
_ SPECIALTY. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


519 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0” For sale by all hardware dealers- 
Janl-tf 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 


admitted to be the 


LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
in the world, 


FREE to alli 
applicants, and 
customers. 


Detroit,-Mich. 


THRELLE OUNBRYSO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


INGINN 


CATALOGUE WITHIS20 TESTIMONIALS 
“AURCH SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco. 


‘fa. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure = 
Schools, Fire Alarma,Farms,etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 


N 


for Fifteen Yea: s, 


CHIMES AND 
Send for Pri 
H. MeSHANE 
Mention this pager. 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articles ) 


Peas for CHURCHES, &c. 
ce and Address 
co., 


Md. 
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THE PACIFIC: Sax FRANCTSOO, 


Miscellany. 


SEED AND FLOWER. 


Like a meteor, large and bright, 

Fell a golden seed of light 

On the field of Christmas night 
When the Babe was born. 


Then ’twas sepulchered in gloom, 
Till above his holy tomb 
Flashed its everlasting bloom— 
Flower of Easter morn! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


ALIVE FOREVERMORE. 


Behold! the stone is rolled away! 
While eastern skies are glowing. 
At last is come the first Lord’s Day, 
Immortal light bestowing; 
By dazzled guard, and open door, 
God’s Son, alive forevermore, 
The path of life is showing. 
—M. W. Stryker. 


MOTHER EARTH. 


ITS STABILITY. 


The notion that the ground is general- 
ly steadfast is an error—an error which 
arises from the incapacity of our senses 
to appreciate any but the most palpable 
and, at the same time, most exceptional 
of its movements. The idea of terra 
firma belongs with the ancient belief 
that the earth was the center of the uni- 
verse. It is, indeed, by their mobility 
that the continents survive the unceas- 
ing assaults of the ocean waves, and the 
continuous down-wearng which the riv- 
ers and the glaciers bring about. 

Were it not that the continents grow 
upward, from age to age, at a rate which 
compensates for their erosion, there 
would be no lands fit for a theatre of 
life; if they had grown too slowly, their 
natural enemies, the waves and rain, 
would have kept them to the ocean level; 
if too fast, they would lift new surfaces 
into the regions of eternal cold. Asit is, 
the incessant growth has been so well 
measured to the needs, that fora hundred 
million years, more or less, the lands 
have afforded the stage for prosperous 
life. This upward growth, when measur- 
ed in terms of human experience, is 
slow; it probably does not exceed, on the 
average, one foot in three or four thou- 
sand years. The rate varied in times 
and places. Under varying conditions, 
as when a glacial sheet is imposed on the 
continent—as it was, in the immediate 
past, on the northern part of North 
America—a wide area of the ice-laden 
land sank beneath the sea, to recover its 
level when the depressing burden was 
removed. Still the tendency of the con- 


 tinents is to elevation, and even the tem- 


porary sinking of one portion of their 
area is probably, in all cases, compensat- 
ed by uplifts on another part by which 
new realms are won from the sea. 


OSCILLATIONS OF THE EARTH’S CRUST. 


First among these oscillations of the 
earth we may notice the slow upor down 
movements which are probably of the 
same general nature and of the same ori- 
gin as the movements which build the 
continents, only much more rapid; so 
rapid, indeed, that they may be observed 
from decade, to decade, or, at least, from 
century to century. In this class we in- 
clude the down-sinking of the coast of 
New Jersey, the uprising in the northern 
part of Scandinavia, or the oscillation of 
the shore on the coast of the Bay of Na- 
ples These movements which, though 
in a geological sense rapid, rarely change 
the level of the land more than a foot or 
two ina century, appear to be divided 
into three distinct classes, as follows: 
First, those which are due to the impo- 
sition of a heavy weight upon the earth’s 
surface, or to the removal of such a 
weight. A good case of this is the de- 
pression of the northern part of North 
America, where the glacial sheet came 
upon it, and its rapid re-elevation when 
the ice melted away. Next, those which 
are due to the formation of a great fault 
or break through the rocks as they are 
shoved about by the compressive forces 
which build mountain chains. And, fin- 
ally, those which are due to the move- 
ments of volcanic gases and the lava 
which they propel toward the crater, 
whence, in time, they are to be dis- 
charged. 

Of these slow movements the most 
interesting, because the best known, is 
that which is shown by the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis, near Naples. 
We see by the evidence of these ruins 
that the temple has sunk down since the 
Christian era, so that the marine ani- 
mals bored into the marble columns at 
the height of morethan twenty feet above 
the present level of the sea; it then rose 
up to its original level, and is now sink- 
ing at the rate of one inch in three or 
four years. A similar movement con- 
nected with the process of mountain- 
building has been observed at Subiaco, 
about forty miles to the north of Rome. 
A hundred years or so ago the church of 
Jenne was invisible from Subiaco, while 
now it is in plain view over the summit 
of the intervening mountain. This 
change can only be explained by an al- 
teration in the height of the mountain 
arches of this district.—Scribner’s Mag- 
azine for March. 


THE COLONEL AND THE SOLDIER. 


Colonel Stephen A. Walker is now 
United States District Attorney at New 
York city. Walker had served the 
Union. in the innocuous position of as- 
Sistant paymaster. One dark day, while 
Mr. Walker was sitting in his office pon- 
dering how long he would be compelled 
to “loaf,” on account of the inability of 


Uncle Sam to pay his boys in blue, a | y 


private soldier walked in and confronted 
him. The soldier belonged to a Con- 


necticut regiment. Imagine the pay- 
master’s surprise when the following 


>} conundrum was put to him by the sol- 


dier: ‘Say, when do you expect to pay 
us men, anyway? We haven't had a 
cent now in three months.” The assist- 
ant paymaster glared at his visitor and 
told him, neither politely nor religiously, 


that it was none of his business. This 


was far from satisfactory, and the soldier 
proceeded : “ But it is my _ business, 
and that is why I am here. The men 
are not treated with the slightest justice, 
and if the United States ain’t able to 
pay them, why you can have a draft on 
a New York bank for the amount due 
my regiment.” Of course, there was no 
alternative left to Colonel Walker but to 
regard the Connecticut private as a 
crank. It remained only to be sure just 
how dangerous a crank he was. “ You’d 
better get back to your camp at once,” 
said the paymaster. ‘*Who gave you 
permission to come here, anyway? 
Come, now, get out, or I will call the 
guard and have you placed under arrest. 
Git!” Suiting the action to the word, 
the doughty paymaster arose and pro- 
ceeded to “fire” the private. ‘“ Hold 
on a minute ; take your hands off! I 
tell you I mean what I say. I belong 
to the —th Connecticut, and I can afford 
to pay my regiment if there’s no objec- 
tion. Something ought to be done, and 
I’m willing to advance the money. My 
name is Elias Howe.” This gave an 
entirely new aspect to the case, and Pay- 
master Walker grew quite deferential. 
The man who stood before him was the 
famous inventor of the sewing-machine. | 
He could pay his regiment all their 
back pay; he had the will, and he had 
the money, too. Colonel Walker 
thought an apology was demanded. 
The apology was given, and Elias re- 
ceived it with the air of a man who had 
but little to forgive. ‘* Well, Colonel,” 
said he, “when this trouble is over, I 
want you to step down to New York 
sometime and see me.” The “ Colonel ” 
lived then in Vermont, and when the 
war was closed he managed to find him- 
self in New York. He had started a 
law office ; that is to say, he helped to 
occupy the office of a few friends of his. 
Business was not specially active. One 
day Walker thought he would step in 
and see whether Elias Howe recalled 
the misadventure of the war. Two years 
had then elapsed. Elias Howe was 
there and his memery was good. They 
sat down together and talked. Howe 
was from Massachusetts, Walker from 
Vermont. The Howe Machine Com- 
pany had just been organized. Walker 
was appointed its attorney. With an 
Office in every city, town and hamlet in 
the civilized world, no wonder the Howe 
Machine Company was the foundation 
of Walker’s fortune.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


Few utterances are more impressive 
than those which come from lands re- 
cently evangelized concerning the slow- 
ness of the Christian Church in pro- 
claiming the Word of Life. Mr. Lewis, 
a missionary of the London Society at 
Bellary, was not long ago asked by a young 
Brahmin: “Do the Christian people of 
England really believe that it would be a 
good thing for the people of India to be- 
come Christians ?” 

“Why, yes ; to be sure they do,” 
the reply. 

‘What I mean is,” continued the 
lieve that the Hindus would be better 
and happier if they were converted to 
Christianity ? ” 

‘Certainly they do,” said Mr. Lewis. 

“Why, then, do they act in such a 
strange way? Why do they send so few 
to preach their religion? When there 
are vacancies in the civil service there 
are numerous applicants at once; when 
there is a military expedition, a hundred 
officers volunteer for it; in commercial 
enterprises, also, you are full of activity, 
and always have a strongstaff. But it is 
different with your religion. I see one 
missionary with his wife here, and a 
hundred and fifty miles away is another, 
and a hundred miles in another direc- 
tion is a third. How can the Christians 
of England expect to convert the people 
of India from their hoary faith with so 
little effort on their part ? ” 

Is there any good answer to be made 
to these questions ?—Missionary Her- 
ald. 


The farmers of Australia seem to be 
still troubled by rabbits, which breed in 
that country at a most enormous rate. 
One man has just accepted a tender for 
wire netting which is to make a rabbit- 
proof fence from Narromine to Bourke, 
and will extend over-a distance of 203 
miles. If the unfortunate rabbits search 
along to find the end of the obstruction 
they will be a bit weary before they have 
arrived at their destination. It is said 
that the work will cost $15,000 and at 
that rate, if a man could offer such a 
figure, it proves that the rabbit must be 
the most destructive animal in the an- 


tipodes.—Galignant's Messenger. 


Some years ago a mechanic, near New 
Haven, was riding in a railway train, 
and was jolted and jarred as in the early 
days of railway travel passengers were 
apt to be. He didn’t fret and fume as 
the other passengers did, but began to 
study and experiment with a view to 
making a spring to reduce the jolting to 
a minimum. He at last succeeded, and 
his spring was adopted by every railroad 
in the country. He is no longer a _ poor 
oung mechanic: His name is Carlos 
French, and he has just been elected to 


Brahmin, “do they, in their hearts, be- 


“YES, GUILTY.” 


“Yes, I’m guilty,” the prisoner said, 
As he wiped his eyes and bowed his head. 
‘Guilty of all the crimes you name; 

But this yere lad is not to blame. 
’f'was I alone who raised the row, 
And, Judge, if you please, Pil tell yer how. 
You see, this boy is pale and slim; 
We calls him Saint; his name is Tim. 
He’s like a preacher in his ways; 
He never drinks, or swears, or plays, 
But kinder sighs and weeps all day. 
*I'would break yer heart to hear him pray; 
Why, sir, many and many a night, 

When grub was scarce and I was tight, 
No fcod, no fire, no light to see, 

When home was hell, if hell there be, 
I’ve seen that boy in darkness kneel, 

And pray such words as cut like steel, 
Which somehow warmed and lit the room, 
And sorter chased away the gioom. 

Smile if you must, but facts are facts, 
And deeds are deeds, and acts are acts; 
And, though I’m biack as sin can be, 

His prayers have done 4 heap for me, 
And make me think that God, perhaps, 
Sent him on earth to save us chaps. 

This man what squealed and pulled us in, 
He keeps a place called Fiddlers’ Inn, 
Where faiks and snides and lawless scamps 
Connive and plot with thieves and tramps. 
Well, Tim and me, we didn’t know | 
Just what to do or where to go, 

And so we stayed with him last night, 

And this is how we had the fight: 

They wanted Tim to take a drink, 


| But he refused, as you may think, 


And told them how the flowing bowl 
Contained the fire that killed the soul. 


beer; 
’Twill make you strong and give you cheer. 
Let preachers groan and prate of sin, 
But give to us the flowing gin!’ 
Then Tim knelt down beside his chair, 
And offered up this little prayer: 
‘Help me, dear Lord,’ the child began, 
As down his cheeks the big tears ran, 
| "To keep the pledge I gave to you, 
And make me strong and good and true. 
I’ve done my best to do what’s right, 
But, Lord, I’m sad and weak to-night. 
Father, mother, oh, plead for me! 
Tell Christ I long with you to be.’ 
‘Get up, you brat; don’t pray ‘round here,’ 
The landlord yelled, with rage and fear. 
Then, like a brute, he hit the lad, 
Which made my blood just b’iling mad. 
I guess I must uv hurt his head,_ 
For I strack hard for the man that’s dead. 
No, he hain’t no folks or friends but me; 
His dad was killed in sixty-three. 
Shot at the front, where bursting shell 
And cannon sang their song of hell, 
And muskets hissed with fiery breath, 
As brave men fell to their tune of death. 
I promised his father before he died, 
As the blood rushed from his wounded side, 
I promised him, sir, and it gave him joy, 
That I'd protect his darling boy. 
I simply did what his father would, 
And helped the weak, as all men should. 
Yes, I knocked him down and blacked his 


eye, 
And used him rough, I'll notdeny; _ 
But, think of it, Judge, a chap like him 
Striking the likes of little Tim. 
If I did wrong send me below, 
But spare the son of comrade Joe. 
You forgive him; and me? Qh, no! 
A fact? God bless you! Come, Tim, let’s 


go.”’ 
— Exchange. 
CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


As for the pure absurdities of criti- 
cism, they may be culled like flowers 
from every branch, and are pleasing cu- 
riosities for those who have a liking for 
such relics. Were human nature less 
complacent in its self-sufficiency, they 
might even serve as useful warnings to 
the impetuous young reviewers of to- 
day, and so be not without their salutary 
influence on literature. Whether the re- 
sult of ignorance, or dullness, or bad 
temper, of national or religious preju- 
dices, or of mere personal pique, they 
have boldly challenged the ridicule of 
the world, and its amused contempt has 
pilloried them for all time. When Vol- 
taire sneered at the Inferno, and thought 
“Hamlet” the work of a drunken sav- 
age, he at least made a bid for the ap- 
probation of his countrymen, who, as 
Schlegel wittily observes, were in the 
habit of speaking as though Louis XIV 
had put an end to cannibalism in’ Eu 
rope. But.what did Englishmen think 
when Hume informed them that Shake- 
speare was “born in a rude age, and ed- 
ucated in the lowest manner, without in- 
struction from the world or from books,” 
and that he could not uphold for any 
time ‘‘a reasonable propriety of thought ? ” 
How did they feel when William Maginn 
brutally declared that Keats, 

‘tthe doubly dead, 
In that he died so young,” 

was but a cockney poet, who wrote vul- 
gar indecorums, “probably in the indul- 
gence of his social propensities ”? How 
did they feel when the same Maginn 
called the “Adonais” “dreary nonsense” 
and “a wild waste of words,” and devot- 
ed bitter pages to proving that Shelley 
was not only undeserving, but “hopeless 
of poetic reputation”? Yet, surely, in- 
dignation must have melted into laugh- 
ter when this notable reviewer—who has 
been recently reprinted as a shining 
light for the new generation—added, se- 
renely, that “fa hundred or a hundred 
thousand verses might be made, equal 
to the best in “‘Adonais, without taking 
the pen off the paper.” This species of 
sweeping assertion has been repeated by 
critics more than once, to the annoyance 
of their friends and the malicious de- 
light of their enemies. Ruskin, who, 
with all his gifts, seems cursed with what 
Mr. Bagehot calls “fa mind of 

flexure, whose particular bent it is to 
contradict what those around him say,” 
has ventured to tell the world that any 
head clerk of a bank could write a bet- 
ter history of Greece than Mr. Grote, if 
he would have the vanity to waste his 
time over it; and I have heard a ‘man of 
fair attainments and of sound scholar- 
ship contend that there were twenty liv- 
ing authors who could write plays as fine 
as Shakespeare’s. 

Jeffrey’s extraordinary blunders are 
too well known to need repetition, and 
Christopher North was not without his 


Congress from the New Haven district. | 


share of similar mishaps. Walpole 


‘Drink! drink,’ they cried, ‘this foaming | 


cheering sentenced Scandinavian poetry 


in the bulk as the horrors of a Runic 
savage ; Madame de Stael objected to 
the “commonness” of Miss Austen’s 
novels; Wordsworth thought Voltaire 
dull, and Southey complained that 
Lamb’s essays lacked “sound religious 
feeling” ; George Borrow, whose literary 
tastes were at least as erratic as they 
were pronounced, condemned Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “Woodstock” as “tiresome, 
trashy and unprincipled,” and ranked | 
Shakespeare, Pope, Addison and the 
Welsh bard, Huw Morris, together as 


“great poets,” apparently without recog- 


_| nizing any marked difference in their re- 


spective claims. Then there is Taine, 
who finds “Pendennis” and ‘Vanity 
Fair” too full of sermons ; Mr. Dudley 


| Warner, who compares the mild and 
genial humor of Washington Irving to} 


the acrid vigor of Swift; and Mr. How- 
ells, who, perhaps in pity for our sense 
of loss, would fain persuade us that we 
could no longer endure either the ‘‘man- 
nerisms” of Dickens or the “confidential 
attitude” of Thackeray, were we happy 
enough to see these great men still in 
our midst.—Atlantic. 


MY OLD SERMONS. 


My hair has begun to turn gray. My 
sight had so failed that I could not read 
what I had written in my earlier years. 
Old age was coming upon me, and I was 
admonished that I must at no distant 


seen in my familiar walk. I should no 
more again enter the dwellings of my 
people, to speak to them of the Saviour 
and of heaven; to gather the children 
around me and try to interest them in 
the old pastor, and thus to interest them 
in religion itself. I should no longer 
endeavor to minister consolation to those 
that mourn and to the sick and dying. I 
should no more enter my pulpit—to me 
the most attractive and sacred place on 
earth—and seek to persuade men to turn 
to God. What shall be done with my 
old sermons? Ina long pastorate—for 
I had spent my ministry mainly among 
the same people—they had accumulated 
on my hands, and I could number them 
by hundreds. They were becoming al- 
most useless to myself, and soon they 
would be wholly so. What should be 
done with them? Old sermons are 


lumber when the man that wrote them 
is dead, and there is nothing that is more 
difficult to dispose of. They are not 
like old newspapers, useful to the groc- 
er; the family of an old pastor does not 
like to burn them; they cannot be used 


bookseller will print them, and no one 
would buy them if they were printed. 
What would probably become of mine 
when Iam dead? My people, though 
they had heard them with some degree 
of interest, would regard them as of no 
value if they were distributed among 
them, and what would be done with 
them? I could not doubt they would be 
likely to lie in some dusty corner in some 
old garret, encumbering the world until 
moths and mice should consume the yel- 


trem, some duster and sweeper of the 
garret would resolve to get them out of 
the way and commit the fragments of 
what had cost me so much labor and} 
prayer to the flames. My sermons have 
been written with great care, and many 
of them were ready for the press. I had 
folded and ruled my papper; I had, with 
my own hands, stitched them together 
with as much skill as a book-binder 
could have done. Nay, I had actually 
‘employed a book-binder to prepare little 
sermon-books of suitable size and witha 
suitable cover, and had valued myself 
on the neatness of my manuscript—for 
that portion of my audience that occu- 
pied the galleries could look down upon 
my sermon as I carefully laid it in the 
open Bible—and I hada conscious pride 
in the feeling that my sermon was in en- 
tire keeping with the other arrangements 
of the sanctuary. But what should be 
done with them now? I resolved to 
burn them, and thus to save all trouble 


to my long resting-place. I took a day 
for that purpose, and I committed them 
in installments of a dozen or more to 
the flames. I watched them as they 
were slowly consumed. They were not 


but it was a kind of martyrdom of my- 
self. The end of life was really coming. 
The beginning of the end was near. I 
saw them slowly consume——“into smoke 
consume away.’—Rev. Albert Barnes, 
in Evangelist. 


In THE VERY MIDDLE oF It.—Stand- 
ing on the top of the Cheviot Hills,a 
little son’s hand closed in his, a father 
‘taught the measure of the measureless 
love of God. Pointing northward over 
Scotland, then southward over England, 
then eastward over the German Ocean, 
then westward over the weltering limit- 
less hill and dale, and then, sweeping 
his hand and his eye round the whole 
circling horizon, he said, “ Johnny, my 
boy, God’s love is as big as all that!” 
“‘Why, father,” the boy cheerily replied, 
with sparkling eyes, ‘‘then we must be 
in the very middle of it.” 
him, the earth and the sky, was the love 
of God, he was in the very middle of it. 
And it was to make children grow up. 


very middle” of the love of God that 
Moses wrote his creation’s story.—Sun- 
day Magazine. 

hibited from running freight trains on 
| Sundays. 


period pass away and be seen no more 
among the living. I should no more be } 


among the most useless of all kinds of 


again by those who come after him; no} 


low leaves, and at last, tired with seeing } 


to my friends when I should have gone } 


martyrs, for they could not feel the flame, 


If all around | 


with the feeling that they were “in the | 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Real estate sales in Los Angles last 
week figured up $1,200,000 

The Suez canal is now lighted the 
whole length by electricity. | 

The result of the election in Oakland 
last Monday was a Republican victory. 


General B. F. Butler has exchanged 
27,000 acres of land in Polk county, 


worth $121,500. 

A deposit of hematite iron ore, sixteen 
feet thick, has been discovered near Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. It analyzes 62% per cent 
of metallic iron. 

The Star’s cable special from London 
says: “ A sensation has been created in | 
the Masonic world by the*initiation of 
Ibraham Pasha, a nephew of the Khedive 
of Egypt, into the secrets of Freemasonry 
asa member of a British lodge, under 
unusually distinguished auspices. The 
Pasha intends to. establish native 
brariches of the craft in Egypt.” 


Inspector Byrnes, Chief of New York 
city detectives, says: “Honor among 
thieves” is one of the time-worn lies. 
He says: “I never met a thief in my life, 
provided he could benefit by peaching 
on his confederates, from whom I could 
not find out anything I was desirous to 
know. ‘There is no such thing as honor 
among thieves.”’ 

At a'meeting of the Moral Education- 
al Society, held in Chicago last week, a 
letter was addressed to Mrs. Cleveland 
expressing the thanks of the society that 
she had, in her conspicuous position, 
“ displayed womanly delicacy in the 
non-adoption of decollette dresses, and 
thus afforded a healthful contrast to the 
fashion that not only exposed, indelicate- 
ly, woman’s person, but also and justly 
exposed womanhood to caustic observa- 
tion by the press, and tended to a dis- 
paraging estimate of womankind, and to 
the great pain and humiliation of many 
women.” | 


Although the American Board has 
agreed to return Mr. Hume to the mis- 
sion work, the case of R. J. Morse of 
Yale Theological School, who has recent- 
ly been licensed to preach, was too much 
for the Prudential Committee. The re- 
jection is assumed to be on the basis of 
the probation theory. In_ stating his 
theological belief to the Board, Mr. 
Morse said: “I am not prepared to af- 
firm that all those are lost who do not 
receive the gospel in this life. I do not 
believe that the Bible teaches such a 
doctrine. I do not believe that the gen- 
eral tenor of the Bible teaching is that 
now is the day of salvation. This teach- 
ing it is my purpose to teach. All I 
mean with reference to the hypothesis of 
a future probation is that I do not know. 
Practically, it affects neither my belief 
nor my teaching.” —Cynosure. 


The Advance of March toth says 
(what we had previously supposed must 
be true; for we know those Chicago 
brethren, and we have learned to read with 
a good deal of «question telegrams in 
secular papers upon such subjects): ‘‘An 
absurdly exaggerated and distorted ac- 
count got into the daily papers of an in- 
cident in the Chicago Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Monday morning, respecting the 
sending of a message of sympathy to 
Mrs. Beecher. No reporter was present. 
The ‘ information’ was obtained at hap- 
hazard and worked up purely for sensa- 
tional effect. But, unfortunately, there 
was a slight difference of opinion among 
the ministers present whether the mes- 
sage should be sent personally or official- 
ly. 


The Plymouth church, Chicago, have 


W. Gunsaulus, now pastor of Memorial 
Presbyterian church in Baltimore, to 
succeed Dr. Scudder. Mr. Gunsaulus 
is a native of Ohio, was pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Columbus, that State, 
and afterward in Newtonville, Mass. 


The receipts of the American Board 
for the first six months of its financial 
year, as compared with the same period 
last year, are as follows : 


1886. 1887. 
Donations........ .... $176,976 $167,075 
73,565 35,533 


$250,541 $202,608 


A friend who knows informs us that, 
in our paragraph last week referring to 
Robert Bonner, we did him an injustice; 
that, however fleet a horse he may own, 
he never allows him on the race-course 
for betting or gambling. We are glad 
to be corrected in this matter. 

Professor Lipsius of Berlin, one of the 
great German critics, praises highly ex- 
President Magoun’s review of Drum- 
mond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” as.does also Joseph Cook. It 
was published during the past year in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Dr. C. C. Stratton has been elected 
President of Mills College, and has ac- 
cepted the position. He is an able man, 
and his selection is a wise one, and will, 
undoubtedly, be of great service to that 
institution. 


‘ 


Sound doctrine —‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


When the dove is cherished the eagle 


ancient heroes ; and, as we think of the 


need not be feared. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO WEST 


BY REV. A. K. CRAWFORD. 


A long tour demands a long article. 
From San Franciszo to West Point, N. 
Y., three thousand miles, is a long dis- 
tance; but, when viewed topographically 
and socially, the distance is greater that 
separates the city by the Golden Gate 
from West Point, Calaveras county, Cal. 

On the 18th of February we took pas- 
sage on the City of Stockton for Stock- 
ton city—tickets, ten cents; we did not 
try to get the little boy through for a 
nickel; “bed and board,” twenty-five 
cents each ; tobacco, and men to smoke 
it, free. The City of Stockton has a 
hall about twelve feet wide, running “fore 
and aft” through the center, nearly the 
whole length of the vessel. There are 
no partitions dividing this hall, yet at 
one end is the gentlemen’s sitting-room, 
and at the other the ladies’, and in the 
middle the common dining-room. 

Over the tables are cards, on which 
are printed, “No smoking.” But, while 
twenty-five gentlemen (?) in their sitting- 
room enjoy their smoke, warm from the 
fire, in any part or the boat you can 
have it cold. Is it not strange that this 
offensive practice has become. so com- 
mon in so short a time—since Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s servant dashed the glass of 
wine in his master’s face, thinking he 
was on fire? | ; 

Two trains pass through Stockton, 
One going each way, about 1 o'clock 
Pp. M. ‘The ticket agent was late, and so 
was our coach from the hotel. A dense 
crowd stood around the window of the 
ticket office, and our train was coming 
in. We now take the time, we had not 
then, to thank the gentleman who said, 
“Tt will not do to be modest in this 
case,” and elbowed a way for us. to the 
window. We also thank the other gen- 
tleman who helped us to throw our 
trunk into the baggage-car as the train 
started, while the agent in the car pro- 
tested against taking it without being 
checked. 

At Lodi we had a few minutes of fra- 
ternal conversation with Rev. Mr. Allen, 
whose genial society we enjoyed in our 
school-boy days, in the “old Granite 
State.” The work of the Lord is pros- 
pering in his hands. 

The Narrow Guage Railroad from 
Lodi to Valley Springs runs through a 
rich valley, then climbs some miles up 
the foot-hills, following a little stream 
that winds its way through rolling land, 
covered with chaparral and other shrubs. 
Here we began to see the work of the 
miners, who washed the gold out of the 
gravel, 

By stage, from Valley Springs to Mo- 
kelumne Hill, we enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant ride on a very pleasant day, though 
the road was more than usually rough 
after the winter rains and the recent 
snow. The ever-varying scenery is very 
pleasing to one who wearies with the 
monotony of the valleys. 

I suppose it is as appropriate to call 
our village Mokelumne Hill as it is to 
call Jerusalem Mount Zion, and no more 
so ;. for, as 

‘* Zion stands with hills surrounded— 

_ Zion, kept by power divine,” 
So this place is surrounded by land high- 
er than the village. Its topography re- 
minds us of Athens. Stockton Hill re- 
sembles the Acropolis, and Negro Hill 
the Hill of Mars. The ruins of the 
magnificent temples of Jupiter and Min- 
erva are not here, but the gigantic exca- 
vations on these hillsides, out of which 
millions in gold have been taken by the 
bold pioneers, remind us of the work of 


x 


times when these streets were crowded 
with ten thousand inhabitants, and then 
look at these massive brown-stone walls 
of lava that still stand, after the devastat- 
ing fire of thirteen years ago consumed 
everything combustible in large hotels 
and stores, we are reminded of the lan- 
guage of Byron— | 
‘* Tis Greece, but living Greece no more. 
Cold ~ the heart, fair Greece, that looke on 
thee, 
Nor feels as lover o’er the dust he loved. 
Dull is the eye that does not weep to see 
Thy ruined walls, thy mould’ring shrines, 
removed.” : 
I know one whose eyes are not too 
“dull” to weep over these ruins, as she ex- 
claims, ‘‘Well, I never did see such a 
tumbled-down and delapidated place in 
all my life!” With all sympathy for such 
as see but the dark side, we must glance 
at the possibilities. The overcrowded 
nations of Europe are sending their in- 
habitants here to plant the hills of Cala- 
veras county with orchards and vine- 
yards ; and, if we maintain our institu- 
tions of Christian civilization, this in- 
crease of population must make these 
old villages again centers of some im- 
portance. Since the day when ‘Childe 
Harold” was written Athens has risen 
from an insignificant, squalid village to 
be an educational center of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

But we started for West Point, about 
eighteen miles from Mokelumne Hill. 
This is not a great distance if the places 
were on the same altitude. With no 
great stretch of the imagination we might 
call this Jerusalem and that Bethany; for 
many a time the preachers have made 
this ‘‘a Sabbath day’s journey.” There 
are men who would not ride on cars or 
steamboat on Sunday who would take 
this journey on horseback or in a buggy, 
breaking themselves down, if not 
breaking the Sabbath, by the rough ride 
and preaching twice. ‘Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” i ath tae 

To show how far apart these two 
points of my pastoral charge are take the 
following facts: -On the last. Thifrsday 


= 
‘Mokelumne Hill, and not a.drop fell at , 


in February it rained nearly all day at | Chapel is to be built there. 


come up on that day to the help of the 


fields, in relation to hindrances and suc- 


West Point; but a foot of snow fell there | 
the same day. A few days after that we 
were wading over snow five feet deep, 
doing pastoral work ; while, at the other 
end of our charge, there was no snow to 
be seen; but the peach-trees were in 
bloom, and orange-trees were bending 
with their burden of ripe fruit. 

We cannot say much of West Point, 
as the face of the earth was concealed 
from view by so much of ‘‘the beautiful” ; 
but we learn that it is the best section of 
the State for raising apples, and gold- 
mining is now doing well. 

Weexpect soon to organize a new com- 
pany there, with a ten-stamp gospel. bat- 
tery and a furnace of love, where many 
flinty hearts shall be broken and amal- | 
gamated by the Spirit, so that the fine 
gold that is concealed beneath their 
rough and dark exterior may come forth 
to the glory of God with his “image and 
superscription.” 


A DAY OF PRAYER. 


Beloved Workers: For more than a 
decade God has blessed the temperance 
cause in a most especial manner. He 
has given victory where defeat seemed 
inevitable, and has brought good out of 
seeming disaster. As.an organization, 
he has given us qa steady growth, and 
has, in a wondrous manner, set his seal 
to our efforts in every department of 
work. Our cause, before the National 
and State Legislatures, has been signal- 
ly blessed, and the conscience of the peo- 
ple has been quickened, and thought 
turned toward a better and purer living. 
But the results of our thirteen years of 
constant prayer and endeavor, with the 
efforts of other organizations, have come 
to us in the last two months, in the sub- 
mission of prohibitory constitutional 
amendments to the will ofthe legal voters 
in the States of Tennessee, Oregon, 
West Virginia and Michigan, and the 
first steps toward the same result in 
Pennsylvania and Texas, and we confi- 
dently hope in several other States 
where bills are now pending. On the 
4th of April a jury of the voters of the 
State of Michigan will give their verdict 
in the case of the “thome against the 
saloon.” Already extensive preparations 
are being made by the traffic to bring 
everything possible to bear at that point. 
The friends of the home are equally 
active. Speakers are offering their ser- 
vices, and the territory is being arranged 
for a vigorous campaign. Of the thou- 
sands of members of the W. C. T. U. 
all over this Jand, but few, comparative- 
ly, can goto the front ; but every one 
can ‘lend a hand” by her prayers, and 
has already done so in her own home; 
but we need to write these prayers. 
We therefore ask every local union, 
wherever situated, to observe Tuesday, 
the 29th of March, from the hour of ro 
A. M. to 4 P. M., aS a day of special 
prayer for our cause in the State of 
Michigan, and may every member of our 
unions be found in her place upon that 
day. Let the hour and place of meet- 
ing be thoroughly advertised, and a spe- 
cial invitation given to every man, wom- 
an and child who is a lover of home to 


Lord against the mighty. Let us come 
together with a firm faith that God is 
with us, and that on the 4th of April he 
will lead us on to a glorious victory. 
Yours in a steadfast faith and a blessed 
hope of success, 

FRANCES E. WILLARD, Pres. 

CAROLINE B. BUELL, Cor. Sec. © 


National W. C. T. U. Headquarters, | 


Feb. 28, 1887. a 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, March 3, 1887. 
nection with the foreign department of 
the Society’s work, reports were presented 
of the operations of the Japan, Mexican, 
and Cuban agencies during the past 
year; and letters were read from other 


cess attending the circulation of the 
Bible in remote lands. The Rev. Thom- 
as H. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., was 
appointed District Superindendent to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late Dr. Wiley. Grants of books were 
made for benevolent distribution at home 
and in foreign lands, of the aggregate 
value of about $4,600. Appropriations 
of funds were also made for publishing 
and distributing the Scriptures in foreign 
countries to the amount of $86,720.50. 
This includes appropriations to the So- 
ciety’s agencies in Mexico, in Japan, and 
in the Levant, and also to the Bible So- 
ciety of France. Two Bible societies 
were recognized as auxiliaries in Tenn- 
essee, and one in each of the States of 
Florida and Texas. The receipts in 
February from all sources were $36,-| 
700.66; of which amount $16,557.19 
were for books sold and on purchase ac- 
count. Issues from the Bible House 
during the month of February, 59,072 
volumes; issues since April 1st, 1886, 
894,467 volumes. 
At the recent 23d session of the North 
India Methodist Conference over 22,000 
Sunday-school children were reported, 
17,000 of whom are Mohammedans and 
Hindoos. Over 13,000 pupils are in 
their day-schools and more than goo 
joined the Church last year. During 
the session Bishop Ninde ordained 17 
promising native preachers, the largest 
number evef presented at a Conference. 


The first Christian church in the Con- 
go State was organized: November 
21, 1886. There are now 1,062 converts 
A large iron 


in the Congo Mission. 


In con-| 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. | 7 


The date against your name on the label of your 

paper shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

The subscription Price of Taz Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. | 


Tue PacirFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered 
be discontinued. 7 

THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 

50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 


subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 


the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 


Each column includes prepaid postage. After | 


the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist...... Kak $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly......... 4.00 65.75] 
Scientific American............. .. 8.20- 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas.......... .. 8.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 | 
Congregationalist............ .+.. 8.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s.Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 rye 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 


ODD AND ORNAMENTAL. 


For an odd and ornamental piece of furni- 
ture go to the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. 
They have just received some handsome 
goods; also, a new lot of the ever stylish 
Colonial chairs—now so much in vogue. 


The new style wooden mantels are worthy 


of much consideration, as they are the most 
beautiful this house has yet seen. 


Ex-Mayor R. W. Townley, Judge T. F. 


McCormick, E. H. Sherwood, Banker; J. 


Maguire, Banker; G. 8. Davis, Banker; and 
J. O. Tichenor, Merchant—all of Elizabeth, 
N. J.—earnestly commend Ely’s Oream Balm 
as a specific for catarrhal affection. 

I had catarrh for ten years, and in Janu- 
ary bought a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm at 
D. M. Stockmon’s Pioneer Drug Store, and 
have had but little trouble since. It is the 
best remedy I ever tried.—Jas. L. Anderson, 
Suisun, Cal. 


A violent cough continued through the 
winter often brings Consumption in the 
spring. Soothe and tone the irritated and 
weakened lungs with Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar, and the cough yields and 
the danger disappears. 25c, 50c and $1. 

G@lenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢6 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


IN THE PARLOR 


Of the art rooms connected with the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, is shown some of the most magnifi- 
cent furniture ever brought to this Coast. 
‘There are designs and new materials, with 
the rarest of woods and fancy trimmings. 


The curtains at the windows are worth a. 


visit, or even a glance at the Warwick Castle 
chair that adorns one corner, | 


The March number of Harper’s Magazine 
opens with a quaint frontispiece by E. A. 
Abbey, called ‘‘The Day of Rest,” represent- 
ing a church scene of the last century. In 
one corner of a high-backed pew a mother 
and her small boy are enjoying the sermon 
in a peaceful nap. The leading article is a 
continuation of the series of papers on the 
great institutions of New York city. It is 
a strong study of ‘*‘The New York Police 


| Department.” 


THE PROOF OF SUCCESS. 


Nothing so speaks the success of a firm as 
when that firm is obliged to enlarge its 


premises, which has lately been done by the 


California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street. The new room contains, chief- 
ly, tables and wooden mantels, of which 
there is a large and varied assortment now 
on hand. — 


Any of our readers who use lamps for 
lighting purposes would do well to examine 
the new ‘‘Rochester” lamp at Myers & Co.’s, 
863 Market street. It gives a light equal to 
sixty-six candles, and is the best light in use 
for sewing and reading by, as it does not in- 
jure the eyes. The Niagara Burner gives 
sixty-five candle-power light, and can be at- 
tached to any lamp. 


Snow and rain! Coal is used freely these 
days. Our readers in this city we most con- 
scientiously advise to buy their supply from 


John Henderson, 130 Ellis street, or Geo. | 


W. Hopkins, 1925 Bush street, both our 
friends and advertisers. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 


board, at low rates, please call at office of, | 


or send to, THe Pacrric. 


‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 


ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do} 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. 50c. 


A PERMANENT CURE 
For Kidney Diseases 


PROVIDED BY NATURE 
IN THAT GREAT REMEDY, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


BIBLES 
Twenty-five to Twenty-five Dollars. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. | 


ww .vw BRIER & SON 
cf 42 Geary Street, 


CALIFORNIA, 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
. BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


| Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 
Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


p-d31 


MUSICAL 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full 
enjoyment of music, and to a musical educa- 
tion. 

Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of 
the great Tone Masters; and they continue to 
issue valuable books of the kind. 

Young People’s History of Music. $1. 
by J CO. Macy. (Just out.) A very readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen biog- 
raphies. 

Rittor’s Students’ History of Music, 
$2.50. A complete sketch of musical history for 
the last 2,000 years. 

Very interesting books are: The Soprano, a 
novel, $1; Curiosities of Music, $1, by Elson; 
Ehlert’s Letters. $1.25; Gardner’s Music 
of Nature, $3.00; Polko’s Musical Sketch- 
es, $1.25; Rheingold Trilogy, 50 cents, by 
Hensel. 

Most useful books to learners are: Seiber’s 


Instrument, 40 cts.; Child’s Voice, $1; Fetis’s 
Music Explained, $1.50. 

The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictiona- 
ry of Musical Terms, $4; For # manual, read 


| Lowell Mason’s Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


$1 .50. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H DITSON & £6% Broadway, N. Y. 


Cal. State Fair, 


the World to 
produce its Equal ! 


LE ROI DES SAVONS 


KING 


A Present in Every Box. 


fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


| 


Art of Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an | 


Where. to Buy 


* * 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Masi¢ Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou 
3 doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250. 
| and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu-- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in. 
the New England Oonservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can snit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


cS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
_ Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ete. 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


(Ss Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., S. F. 


STOVES. 


Oil Stoves....................$1 00 to $30 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 30°00 
LAMPS. 

Table Lamps................. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -» 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
863 MARKET S8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


WO CARLOADS GENUINE EASTERN 

oatmeal; every pactage warranted; sold 

for advance charges; order at once; will only 

last a few days; send Postal Order or by ex- 

press; ask for sample by mail and send stamps 
for postage to try it— 


. 1 barrel, 200 Ibs., will cost..... $4 50 
100 ibs., in Strong Sack......... 2 50 
50 tbs., in Strong Sack..........., 1 50 

25 Ibs., in Strong Sack ........ 75 
10 Ibs., in Strong Sack........,... 


to SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 8t., S. 


F., Cal., for fall price list; samples free. 


et, 


We have a stock of all the new music and exercises. Schools will find it to ther advantage 
to order of us. If you want to see samples write, and we will send you copies for examination. 
Also, a choice selection of the latest designs in Easter Cards and novelties. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPOT 
757 Market Street, 


-| GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


San Francisco. 


=KIDNEY 


When the kidneys become clogged or torpid, 
Gisease quickly gains foothold, because these 
organs are nature’s sluiceway through which 
all poisonous humors are washed out of the 
system. MANY DISEASES affecting other 
oagans are also caused by these humors bein 
forced into the blood, causing terrible suffer- 
ing. LIVER COMPLAINT, PILES, CON- 
STIPATION, RHEUMATISM, etc., may all 
be brought about in this way. | 

0S” If you are sick, or feel tired out or low- 
spirited, and need a tonic, cathartic or blood- 


oat nothing will do you so much good as | 


IDNEY WORT. 
Liquid or Dry. Seld Everywhere. $1. 


Dgy SENT POSTPAID, BY SOLE PROPRIETORS, | 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPuEs oF 


Papers and Lesson Helps. 
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